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Declaration of Principles and Policy 





of GZdiecAmerican Forestry - Association 





IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on 


a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- 


ment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. 


IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the produc- 
tion of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricultural 


soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the 
census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion 
dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; cover 
550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; pre- 
vent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the country and the health 


of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that 
private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, 
and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice forestry at a 
financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientific 
forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit of the public. 


IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development cf 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 


It Will Support These Policies 


Federal Administration and Man- 
agement of national forests; adequate 
appropriations for their care and man- 
agement; Federal cooperation with the 
States, especially in forest fire protec- 
tion. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
encouragement of forest planting by 
communal and private owners; non- 
political departmentally independent 
forest organization, with liberal appro- 
priations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection by Federal, 
State and fire protective agencies, and 
its encouragement and extension, in- 
dividually and by cooperation; without 
adequate fire protection all other 
—— for forest crop production 

ail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and ae. of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regeneration. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man- 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
to lumbermen in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and 
as the domestic market demands it, ex- 
cept on areas maintained for park or 
scenic purposes, and compensation of 
forest owners for loss suffered through 
protection of watersheds, or on behalf 
of any public interest. 

Equal Protection to the lumber in- 
dustry and to public interests in legis- 
lation affecting private timberland 
operations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best 
suited for farming and those best suited 
for forestry; and liberal national and 
State appropriations for this work. 
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HE longleaf pine is one of the two most valuable 
timber pines in the eastern United States. The 
other is the white pine. 
from the foothills of the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Coast from southeastern Virginia to central Florida, and 
thence westward in the Gulf States to eastern Texas. In 


this region it grows in 
a belt about 125 miles 
wide. 

It has many names, 
fully twenty-eight, and 
chief among them are 
yellow pine and 
Georgia pine, but it is 
best and most generally 
known as_ Longleaf 
Pine. 

It is a_ tall 
reaching a height of 
one hundred to one 
hundred and 
feet, and a diameter 
of two to three feet. 
Trees of this size have 
reached their full 
growth and are one 


tree, 


twenty 


hundred and seventy- 
five or more years old. 
The stem of the 


longleaf pine is 
straight. It tapers but 
slightly. It is free 


from limbs for more 
than one-half way to 
its top. When it has 
reached its full growth 


it throws out large 


limbs, branched and 
crooked. These have 
dense tufts of long, 


dark green leaves at 
the ends. 
The leaves are from 


nine to fifteen inches 


The Longleaf Pine 


Identification and Characteristics 


The longleaf is found 























LONGLEAF PINE (PINUS PALUSTRIS) MALE AND FEMALE FLOWERS 

A. Branch with mature cones and female flowers at top, just below which are 
young cones of one or two seasons’ growth. 

B. Cluster of male or pollen bearing flowers. 

C. Detached female flower. 

D. Detached young’ seed-bearing cone scales. 

E-F. Detached male flowers. 

G. Detached pollen sacks (anthers). 

H-I. Detached very young female flowers showing two ovules at the base which 
later develop into seeds. 





Icng. They grow in clusters of three and are enclosed at 
their base in a long sheath. They are so flexible that they 
hang down from the limbs gracefully and plumelike. The 
leaves are shed by the tree at the end of the second year. 

Natives of the “pine barrens” where this tree grows 
sometimes weave the leaves into coarse fabrics for mats. 


The cones appear on 
the tree when it is 
twenty or twenty-five 
years old. They are 
from six to nine inches 
long, slightly curved. 
They have thick, blunt 
scales with a_ sharp 
point or beak at the 
end. The seeds ripen 
in late summer but the 
cones open only in dry 
weather. If tiie weath- 
er is unfavorable they 
may not open until the 
middle of autumn. 

The seeds when they 
fall on favorable 
ground frequently 
sprout before winter 
sets in. The seeds are 
devoured by squirrels 
and other seed-eating 


animals which like 
them very much. 

The young trees 
grow slowly. They 


seldom are over seven 
inches high when seven 
years old, and being 
small and not strong 
are easily destroyed by 
forest fires or by cattle 
or other animals. Or, 
if the grass and weeds 
about them are high 
and strong the young 
longleaf pine trees 
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BARK OF LONGLEAF PINE 


The bark is thin and orange-brown, separating on the surface 
into large papery scales which lie flat against the trunk. 


have a hard and often unsuccessful struggle to live. 

While it may be only seven inches high at seven years 
of age, its tap root may be all of seven feet long, and 
when the tree is full grown this tap root is often sixteen 


feet long. After reaching seven years of age, the tree 
grows rapidly until it is sixty or seventy years old, when 
the growth becomes slow again. 

The bark of the tree is thin and orange brown, sepa- 
rating on the surface into large, papery scales which lie 
flat against the trunk. 

The wood is heavy, exceedingly hard and strong. It 
is usually fine-grained and durable, orange color, some- 
times of a very deep shade. It is largely used for build- 
ing, both framing, flooring and interior finishing; also 
bridging, rail- 
way ties, 





Commercial Range 
Mississippi, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Texas. 


fencing; and 
Alabama, 


for masts and iid 
*1orida, 
spars. Al- nae 

é Georgia, 
though it Louisiana, 








makes a hot 
fire, it burns 
slowly and warehouses and storage houses built of it are 





said to be of slow burning construction. It is rich in 
resinous materials and thousands of acres of trees are 
tapped annually for the “gum” (oleo-resin) from which 
resin and turpentine are derived. The older methods of 
obtaining the “gum” resulted in killing a great many of 
the trees in a very few years; recent improved modern 
methods are not so harmful. The wood, however, is 
not injured by this tapping. 

Unless protection against fire and means of reproduc- 
tion are looked to, it is expected that there will be prac- 
tically no longleaf pine trees left in a few years. They 
are being cut for lumber in large quantities every year, 
and without protection they are likely gradually to be- 


come extinct. 


Commercial Uses of Longleaf Pine 


By PL. 


HAT the white pine has been to the Northern 

States, the longleaf pine has been, and still 

is, to the Southern. If the great white pine 

forests of northern New England, New York, Pennsyl- 

vania, and the Lake States have vastly affected the lives 

of the people, not only within their borders, but in the 

nation as a whole, and have left it the poorer for their 

passing, the vast pineries of the South Atlantic and Gulf 

States have had no less an effect, and their passing is 
no less to be regretted. 

It is said that England won the title ‘“Mistress of the 

Seas” with ships whose masts were of New England 


3UTTRICK 

wood was much used as lumber. Later the famous 
frigates of the American Navy which so boldly disputed 
England’s title, were in part built of longleaf timbers. 
About all the original wood which remains today in the 
famous old frigate Constitution is its figurehead, which 
is of longleaf pine. 

Although the longleaf is the pine tree par excellence 
of the South, there are other valuable pines in that sec- 
tion, and they are sometimes confused with it, chieflv 
because of the similarity of some of their common names, 
for all are called “Southern Pine” and all are called “Yel- 
low Pine,” but the trees are themselves quite distinct. 

Besides the longleaf 





pine. These same ships 
tarred their rigging 
and calked their seams 
with tar and pitch de- 
rived from the longleaf 
pine of the South, for 
this tree was justly 
noted as a producer of 
naval stores before its 


Grain fine, even, straight; 
Compact ; 
Annual rings narrow; 


Very resinous; 





Properties of Longleaf Pine mon 


Heavy, hard, very strong, tough; 


Proportion of heart wood large; 


pine, the other com- 
southern pines 
are: the shortleaf pine. 
the loblolly pine, and 
the Cuban pine. 

The shortleaf is a 
tree of higher altitudes 
than the others, and 


Color, light brown or red; 
Thin sapwood light yellow; 
Durable in contact with soil; 
Height, 55 to 100 feet; 
Diameter, 1% to 3 feet. 
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Courtesy Manual Arts Press. 


MAP SHOWING COMMERCIAL RANGE OF LONGLEAF PINE 


is not generally common in the longleaf territory. Its 
wood is highly valuable, but not so strong or resin- 
ous as the longleaf, yet sometimes the two woods so 
closely resemble each other that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished even by an expert, so that they are sometimes 
marketed together. Loblolly is more important as a 
second growth tree than in the original forest and seldom 
occurs pure over large areas of virgin forest. Its wood 
is coarse grained, and weak as compared with the others. 
Most of the loblolly comes from the ‘South Atlantic 
States, North Carolina being the leading producer. It 
is generally marketed as North Carolina Pine. The 
Cuban pine is, as its name indicates, a straggler from 
the West Indies. It occurs only along a narrow strip 
near the coast from South Carolina to Louisiana. Its 
lumber is valuable and more or less resembles longleaf, 
and is marketed along with it. 

The longleaf itself occurs from the neighborhood of 
Norfolk, Virginia, south along the coastal plain, seldom 
more than 200 miles from the coast to Cape Canaveral 
and Tampa, and west along the Gulf Coast to Trinity 
River in eastern Texas. 

NEEDLES 9 TO 15 INCHES IN LENGTH 

Although the wood of longleaf may be at times diffi- 
cult to distinguish from that of some of the other south- 
ern pines, the tree itself is absolutely characteristic, and 


once seen is always 
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down the trunk. It is composed of a few large irregular 
branches. While it lacks the symmetry of the white 
pine crown, it is by no means scraggly or fantastic. 
There is nothing “Japanesy” about the longleaf. 

The tree attains large size, but it cannot rival white 
pine or hemlock, the two largest conifers of the Eastern 
states, in this respect. Trees 36 inches in diameter breast 
high and 120 feet tall are exceptional. A tree in Marion 
County, Mississippi, is 43 inches in diameter, but like 
most trees of the largest diameter is not of great height, 
probably not more than 80 feet. 

Longleaf suffers from a super-abundance of common 
names. No less than twenty-seven are listed. Most of 
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Courtesy Manual Arts Press. 


MAGNIFIED CROSS-SECTION OF LONGLEAF PINE 
This shows alternating bands of porus spring wood and dense summer- 
wood, and spring and summerwood band together making one annual 
ring. Note resin duct near center of the cut. 
them are trade names, composed of various combinations 
of the words longleaf, or leaved, longstraw, yellow, hard, 
pitch, southern and the names of various states where the 
tree grows. The original trade name was North Caro- 
lina pine, which later became Georgia pine. In the ex- 
port trade the wood is generally called pitch pine. Today 
it seems that the name of longleaf is being more used than 
ever before, and this 





known. There are 
other pines with long 
leaves or needles, but 
this tree is the long- 
leaf pine, and_ its 
needles are from 9 
to 15 inches in length. 
The tree itself is tall 
and dignified in ap- 
pearance. At matur- 
ity the crown is wide- 
spreading and _flat- 
topped, and does not 
descend very far 


Longleaf pine, 
Southern pine, 
Yellow pine, 
Turpentine pine, 
Rosemary pine, 
Brown pine, 

Hard pine, 

Georgia pine, 

Fat pine, 

Southern yellow pine, 
Southern hard pine, 
Southern heart pine, 
Southern pitch pine, 





Various Names 


is as it should be, 
for such an _ im- 
portant and charac- 
teristic tree is entitled 
to a distinctive name. 
The technical name, 
Pinus palustris is un- 
fortunate. Palustris 
is derived from the 
Latin palus, or palus- 
ter, which means 
swamp. Longleaf 
never grows in a 
swamp. 


Heart pine, 

Pitch pine, 

Longleaf pitch pine, 
Long straw pine, 
North Carolina pitch pine, 
Georgia yellow pine, 
Georgia heart pine, 
Florida yellow pine, 
Florida pine, 

Florida longleaf pine. 
Texas yellow pine, 
Texas longleaf pine. 
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IN A SOUTHERN PINE FOREST 
There is a wide belt stretching from northern North 
Carolina along the coast to eastern Texas where the low- 
It is a recently up- 


lying sandy soil is poor and sterile. 
raised sea bottom. 
edged by swampy bottoms. The up- 
land is a flat or occasionally slightly 
rolling plain. At the coming of the 
white man, this great plain was cov- 
ered with a pure and almost unbroke! 
longleaf forest. A few scrubby oaks 
grew scattered here and there through 
it, and now and then a pine of other 
species, but that was all. 

These hot, sterile, tree-covered flats 
were avoided by settlers of all but 
became 


the poorest sort, and soon 


known as the “pine barrens,” whither 
fled the runaway negro slave and the 
renegade white, to eke out such exist- 
ence as they might, and to take refuge 
in the swamps if pursued too closely. 
Yet these barrens are not without at- 
tractiveness. They are a_ distinct 
novelty, even to the tree-accustomed 
eye of the 
other sections. 
ness and general lack of underbrush 
allow one to see long distances through 


the trees. Vistas of a mile or more 


seasoned forester from 


Their flatness, open- 


straight through the timber are not 
impossible. Orginally, it is said, there 
was some undergrowth beneath these 
forests, but today, after repeated fires. 
they are generally carpeted only with 
thin grass and a few pine needles. One 
can travel through them with as much: 
ease as over a prairie. 

It is delightful to ride horseback 
through them, or, if one wishes, in a 
buggy, for it is possible to drive al- 
most anywhere. And then there is 
the sunlight. One begins to under 
stand the meaning of that phrase, “the 
Sunny South,” after a brilliant day 
spent in the company of the virgin 
longleaf forest. The misty shadow- 
less light of early morning is followed 
by the brilliant morning and noonday 
sun, which comes straight down 
through the tree tops, casting light 
and fleeting shadows. Then comes the 
golden light and the long flat shadows 
of late afternoon—the evening of the 


South. They show the great pines 


with their regular brown trunks in all 
possible combinations of light and 
shade. 


Nor must we forget the fra- 





Shallow streams wander through it 


| i 
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THE SENTINEL 
A lone tall longleaf pine left by the owners 
of the land to re-seed the cut-over area sur- 
rounding it. 








that rich piney smell, so much richer than from 


other pine forests. 


AMONG THE PINES 


Despite their intense summer heat, if one will but 


observe a few rules of sanitation re- 
quired by the proximity of the tropics, 
the pine barrens are a health resort. 
Witness the fame of Southern Pines, 
North Carolina; Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, and many places in the interior 
of: Florida, to say nothing of the 
“Ozone Belt” in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. After an experience in the 
sunlit barrens, one 
drink the old toast to the oldest of 
the longleaf pine states: 


can cheerfully 


“Here’s to the land of the longleaf 
pine 
The summer land, where the 
doth shine 
Where the weak grow strong and the 


sun 


strong grow great, 
Here’s to the Old North State!” 


The English speaking settlers came 
into contact with longleaf at the set- 
tlement of Jamestown, and as early 
as 1610 tar, pitch and turpentine, the 
triumvirate of products of the pine 
tree which are known as naval stores. 
are mentioned as possible products of 
the new Colony, although no ship- 
ments seem to have been made at that 
time. 


EARLY SHIPMENTS TO ENGLAND 


It was not until about 1660, when 
the first settlers pushed south from 
Virginia and settled along the north 
shore of Albemarle Sound in what is 
North Carolina, that the colo- 
nists came in contact with the vast 
forests of the pine barrens. Their first 
exploitation took place shortly after- 
wards, and by 1704 shipments of pine 
tar from the Carolinas to England 
to over 400 barrels per 
annum. Shortly after that the ex- 
haustion of the supply of naval stores 
obtained from the pitch pine forests 
in New England gave the industry 
an added impetus. 

It seems to have been about 1750 
that the production of turpentine and 
resin as well as tar and pitch was 
undertaken. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century till the early part 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth, 


now 


amounted 
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Courtesy The American Lumberman. 
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TYPICAL LONGLEAF PINE STAND 


The trees reach a height of one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet and a diameter of f: 


n two to three feet. The larger ones in this picture 


have reached their full growth and are doubtless one hundred and seventy-five years more old. The stem of the longleaf is straight and 


free from branches for more than half way to the top. 


North Carolina led the world as a producer of naval 
stores. The close connection between the North Caro- 
lineans and this industry was the probable cause of their 
receiving the well-known appellation of “Tarheels.” Up 
t> 1820 most of the turpentine and resin was used in this 
country—only tar and pitch being extensively exported. 
But a few years later the increased use of turpentine as 
an illuminant and in the arts caused a greater demand. 
Soon the North Carolina forests could no longer supply 





the demand, and other virgin pineries were sought. In 
1850 the industry entered Georgia which in 1880 became 
the leading state in production, and in a few years later 
Savannah became the leading naval stores center of the 
world, which position it still holds. Between 1900 and 
i910, Georgia lost first place to Florida. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana are now important producers, but 
the virgin pineries of western Louisiana and eastern 
‘vexas have not yet been extensively invaded. Bruns- 
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Courtesy The Southern Pine Association. 
LONGLEAF PINE BOARDS 

Immense quantities of Longleaf pine are made into flooring, and manu- 
facturers' of window and door frames and of sash and doors draw 
supplies of raw material liberally from this source. It finds place as 
finish for kitchens, halls, libraries and sleeping apartments and is 
made into stairs, railing, molding, spindles, balusters and newel posts 
and also for the manufacture of furniture, cabinets and wardrobes. 


wick, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport and New 

Orleans, all figure as trade and export centers. 
According to the 12th and 13th Censuses, the value of 

the naval stores produced in the different States in round 


numbers was as follows: 


1910 1900 
faa $12,000,000 $6,500,000 
a eer 8.000.000 8,000,000 
PUADANIA, . cs:0% S56 5% 2,500,000 2,000,000 
Mississippi ........ 1.500.000 1,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 


1,250,000 
750,000 
250,000 
200,000 


LSOMISIANA «5.2%: 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
“Der See 


La ce . ° . 
The value of the naval stores production for a series 
of years as taken from the Census reports is as follows: 


Lote SAS OSE aT ee $ 2,855,657 
ER i sco wes wee ei 6,468,369 
MSE R Lok ice oe 3,585,369 
ee en ee 5,585,369 
ARE tet tae ee tae ere 8,077,379 
[Do eee ene ae 20,344,888 
Le SEO eer Se 25,295,017 


In 1909 the total production was 289,888,954 gallons 


> 


of turpentine, valued at $12,654,288, and 3,263,857 barrels 





FORESTRY 


of resin valued at $12,576,721. About 50 per cent of 
the crop was exported. The amount of naval stores pro- 


duced from other American trees is insignificant. 


WOOD TAR AS A BY-PRODUCT 


Wood tar is produced from pine wood. The original 
process was very primitive. Dry wood, often roots, 
stumps and logging waste was piled in a pit which had 
an underground opening. The pile was covered and 
fired in the same manner as a charcoal pit, and as com- 
bustion proceeded the tar flowed into the underground 
opening and was collected in barrels. Pitch is obtained 
by boiling down or burning wood tar. With the passing 
of wooden ships and sailing vessels, the demand for tar 





Courtesy of the Manual Arts Press. 
LONGLEAF PINE BOARDS 


Board on left is quarter sawed, sawing having been done at right angles 
to the annual rings. Board on right is bastard or tangential cut, 
sawing having been done parallel with or tangential to annual rings. 


and pitch has fallen off. Today most of the pine tar is 
used by destructive distillation in iron kilns. 

The collection of the crude resin, which is the raw 
product from which resin and turpentine are made, was 
originally carried on by digging holes in the ground at 
the base of the trees and then gashing the trunks so that 
the resin would flow from the wound into the hole. This 
crude and wasteful method gave way to the system 
known as “boxing,” in which a hollow or “box” is cut 
in the tree at its base and into which the resin flows from 
the cut face above. This system, too, is wasteful, both 




































Courtesy of the Southern Pine Association. 


LONGLEAF PINE TREES 


Formerly the “gum” 
a tew years ago being considered among the best. 
trees is placed in these stills and heated. 
turpentine of commerce 


of resin and timber, and many cup devices were tried, 
so as to do away with the box, but it was until about fif- 
teen years ago that Professor Charles Herty perfected 
Other 
cup systems have come in since, and today the old waste- 


the cup and gutter system which bears his name. 





ful “boxing” system is rapidly being abandoned. 

Crude resin is collected in barrels, hauled to the tur- 
pentine stills and distilled. The turpentine being the 
lighter product comes off first and is collected in barrels 
The heavier resin remains in the still and is drawn off 
at its base. In the early days turpentine was the most 

valuable product, but now resin is more in demand. 

: Today the title of “naval stores” is rather a misnomer, 
since their use is now so largely in the arts and industries 
rather than in shipping. Turpentine and resin enter 

into the manufacture of paints, varnishes, papers, soap, 

‘lubricants, rubber goods and in the pharmaceutical in- 

dustries. Turpentine sells for about 42% cents per gal- 


lon wholesale, while resin of the best grade is worth 
about $7.50 per barrel, and pine tar 8% cents per gallon. 
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TAPPED 


rhousands of acres of these trees are tapped in this manner each year for their “gum,” 

he old methods of tapping resulted in killing a great many trees in a few years but 
was collected in holes or boxes out of the base of the trees. ‘ 
Turpentine stills are scattered all ov E 
The lighter portion comes to the top and passes off as vapor, which 
The heavier portion is drawn off from the bottom. 
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THEIR “GUM” 


Oleo-resin) from which resin and turpentine are derived. 
the modern and improved methods are not so harmful. 
systems are used, the one invented by Prof. Herty 
yellow pine belt. The “gum” gathered from the 
: when condensed becomes the 


FOR 
Now < ip 


It becomes resin 


THE TURPENTINER AND HIS METHODS 


The turpentiner is almost a nomad. It takes only five 
years to exhaust an “orchard,” which means that he 
must move almost that often. So he moves his still, his 
house, his store and all his other possessions and starts 
anew. He generally has his own crew of negroes who 
follow him from place to place, and depend upon him 
for employment, supplies, counsel and protection. Some 
of the turpentine men have in their employ negroes 
whose fathers and grandfathers were the slaves of their 
fathers and grandfathers. Without the negro, it would 
be difficult to carry on the naval stores industry. Life 
in the turpentine camps is often even rougher and more 
primitive than in the old time logging camp, yet some of 
the turpentine operators carry on their establishment in 
the spirit of the Old South. 


LONGLEAF PINE LUMBERING 


Longleaf lumber was first used locally in the region 


of its occurrence. In the sections of the South where 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


purposes in the English market 
as to drive out the pine imported 
from Scandinavia and northern 
Russia. The early exports for 
lumber were mostly in the fom 
of “squares’*. rough hewn by 
hand, and hauled long distances 
by ox teams or floated down the 
streams to the seaports. 
A WOOD IN DEMAND THE WORLD 
OVER 

Today there is hardly a coun- 
try in the world to which long- 
leaf pine does not go. It is esti- 
mated that a billion and a half 
feet of southern pine is exported 
annually and that longleaf com- 
prises the bulk of this enormous 
amount. This places it as the 
leading export wood of America. 
Its nearest competitor is Douglas 
fir. Most of the longleaf is 
shipped from the ports along the 
south Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Europe and South America take 
the bulk of the supply. It 
estimated that 8 per cent of the 


is 





Courtesy Southern Pine Association. 


BOX SHOOKS MADE FROM THE TRIMMINGS OF LONGLEAF PINE 


it occurs, it was long almost the only building material. 
Its long clear trunks, straight grained and easily split. 
favorite with the man who hewed out 
As a fence wood, 


rendered it a 
timber and “boards” with a broad ax. 
it rivaled the popularity of chestnut in other sections. 
Rails and posts made from it were not only easily split, 
but were very lasting. For posts, the “fat” pine was 
used. The butts of fire scarred or turpentined trees ac- 
cumulate 
durable. 
for positions in contact with the soil. 
are also known as lightwood, and will burn at the touch 
of a match. They are collected and sold as kindling ma- 


an excess of resin which renders them very 
Such pieces are called fat, and are sought after 
These fat pieces 


terial in Southern cities. 

Even before the Revolution longleaf was exported. 
The first shipments were made to Cuba, the West Indies, 
Mexico and Central America, where it outlasted the 
native timbers. It early figured as a shipbuilding timber, 
and exports for this purpose were made to England in 
pre-Revolutionary days. Because of its weight, it could 
not compete with white pine in supplying the largest 
sized masts, but masts for smaller vessels, as well as yard 
arms, booms and bowsprits for larger ones were made 
from it. 

Writing in 1810, Michaux says that longleaf from 
North Carolina and Georgia commanded 25 to 30 per cent 
higher prices in England than any other pine from the 
United States. After the Revolution exports continued 
to increase, and by the outbreak of the Civil War, it had 
secured such a firm foothold for general construction 





total cut of the Southern pines 
is exported. At the outbreak of 
the European War, the yellow pine lumber trade was 


paralyzed to a greater extent than that of any other wood. 





LONGLEAF FOR VATS, TANKS AND SILOS 


This wood is second on the list of woods used for these articles, the 
staves being generally made from the heartwood of the tree. 
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Photo by P. L. Buttrick ; 
A TIMBER PRESERVING 


Although the heartwood of longleaf pine, if free from _timber-destroying fungi, is very 





PLANT IN LOUISIANA 


lurable, yet more and more of it is being treated with 


preservatives to increase its durability. This plant treats railroad ties, paving cks, structural timbers and other products. 


No very great improvement is looked for till the close 
of the hostilities, when it is not too much to expect that 
billions of feet of longleaf will be used to repair the 

ravages of war in the various war zones. 
Longleaf was favorably known in Europe and _ the 
West Indies before it secured much of a foothold in the 
northern market of our own country. The white pine 
regions of Pennsylvania and Michigan were much nearer, 
) and the people were more accustomed to that wood than 
to its southern competitor, so that, although it was in- 
troduced into the northern markets in the seventies, it 
was not looked upon with favor. In 1892, when the cut 
of white pine was over 9,000,000,000 feet, that of longleaf 
was estimated as 7,000,000,000 feet. Its use did not be- 


come general till the supply of white pine waned, but to- 
day it has come to its own, and it is shipped by water and 
rail clear north into Canada and is used amid the stumps 
of the old pineries of Michigan and Wisconsin. It travels 
west to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and disputes 
the markets there successfully with its western competi- 
tors. The annual cut is estimated at 12,500,000,000 feet, 
its nearest rival is Douglas fir, which is estimated at 
5,200,000,000 feet. Its old rival, white pine, has fallen 
off to about 2,500,000,000 feet. So far as statistics go, 
1907 seems to have been the banner year, when a cut of 
13,215,185,000 feet was reported. 

Like the white pine industry, the longleaf industry has 
moved ever onward, seeking new and virgin supplies 














LONGLEAF PINE FOR CAR CONSTRUCTION 


This wood is extensively used for both passenger and freight cars, being especially desirable for frame work, sills, siding and flooring. 
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Starting originally in North Carolina, it has moved south 
along the Atlantic to Florida and then west along the 
Gulf to Louisiana and Texas. This movement was at 
first slow, and North Carolina retained for many years 
its leadership, which then passed to Georgia (it was as 
Georgia pine it captured the markets of the North), 
and from there to Alabama and finally to Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Texas is the last frontier of the longleaf, 
and may have its turn at leadership before the tale is 
told. 
TURPENTINERS WASTED VALUABLE TIMBER 


At first the turpentiners led the van, searching out vir- 
gin timber, “boxing” it and leaving it to fire and wind- 
fall when it would yield no more resin. The lumberman 
harvested such trees from these depleted orchards as 
he could use, but many of them were destroyed before 
they were needed for lumber. With the greatly increased 
demand for lumber, the lumberman pushed ahead, and 
now has passed the turpentiner and is working largely 
in unbled timber. 

The early mills were small water power affairs, located 
close to the timber. But the Census of 1820 mentioned 
a steam sawmill in Brunswick County, North Carolina, 
operated by a 20 horse power engine, and using 24 saws. 
Its crew was given as 16 men, and its cut as 400,000 
larger mills were 


superficial feet per annum. Later 
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located at the towns on the larger rivers and timber was 
rafted down to them from the pineries far up stream. 
At first ox teams were used to haul the logs to the rivers, 
but as it became necessary to go further back from the 
river banks, and operations assumed a larger and larger 
scale, tram roads were built into the timber, and logs 
were hauled on them to the rivers. Now, however, 
nearly all logs are railroaded directly to the mills, which 
are generally located on trunk line railroads. The mills 
too have increased greatly in size, and the longleaf 
region boasts some of the largest and most completel: 
These great mills run 


The smoke from 


equipped sawmills in the world. 
day and night, year in and year out. 
their stacks covers the landscape and at night the glow 
from their refuse burners lights up the sky like minia- 
ture volcanoes. The roar of these great mills as they 
turn out hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber a day, 
destined for all the world, can be heard for miles. These 
gigantic operations take a strong hold on the imagination, 
and one takes off his hat to the genius of the American 
lumbermen who have created them. Perhaps when these 
great mills are dead, and the armies which operate them 
are scattered to the ends of the earth, the pineries will 
have become a new forest or a prosperous farm land. 
One wonders. 

It is interesting to glance for a moment at the men who 


have brought these changes about. The original develop- 











Courtesy The Southern Pine Association. 


LONGLEAF PINE “EDGINGS” USED FOR 


THE MANUFACTURE 





OF KRAFT PAPER 


The making of paper pulp from Longleaf pine is an industry which is just beginning to grow up in the South. Mill waste is chiefly used for this 


purpose. 


In the interests of conservation this industry should be increased. 


Ihe Forest Service tests prove that the quality of “‘Kraft’’ papers 


manufactured from longleaf pine surpassed in strength and toughness any other produced in this country or abroad. 
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LONGLEAF PINE USED LARGELY FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT 
While several coniferous woods are used for wood block pavements, fully eighty-five per cent of the total amount of raw material used for this 
purpose is yellow pine, principally longleaf. More and more cities are adopting wood block pavement or extending that already in use and 
it is expected the consumption of longleaf pine for this purpose will steadily increase 


ment of the naval stores industry was undertaken by which can be obtained in large dimensions and amounts, 
the settlers of North Carolina, and the descendants of for the strength of wood is roughly proportional to its 
the original Tarheel turpentine men are found in every dry weight and longleaf is almost as heavy as oak, being 
turpentine-producing state. The lumberman, on the other the heaviest of the important conifers. Weight for 
hand, particularly along the Gulf, are often Northern weight, it is stronger than steel. Individual pieces of long- 
men. Many of them are from the white pine regions of leaf, as of any wood, vary in weight, hence in strength. 
the Lake States. The longer visioned of the white ‘Ihe weight is roughly proportional to the density, which 
pine men, foreseeing the exhaustion of 
that wood, cast about for other timber 





supplies. Some went west; others lo- 
cated in the Southern pine region. Many 
of the latter bought up Government 
land in Louisiana and Mississippi at 
$1.25 per acre, the timber on which is 
by now worth from $2.00 to $4.00 per 
thousand feet. 

To enumerate all the uses to which 
longleaf can be put is almost to catalog 
the uses of wood itself. Heavy con- 
struction, shipbuilding, housebuilding, 
interior finish, machinery, railroad ties, 
freight cars, paving blocks, box boards, 
shingles, wood pulp; and we _ have 
named but a partial list. 


WEIGHT FOR WEIGHT STRONGER THAN 








STEEL 
L leaf | . FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACKAGES 
ongiea may not be the strongest ot These are made of one-eighth inch rotary cut of longleaf pine veneer, the longleaf being an 
woods. but it is one of the strongest important wood in this industry and grouped with the other southern yellow pine stands 
’ . = third in the list of woods used for this purpose. 
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the size of the annual rings and th 


wi 0d which 


is determined by 


proportion of dense or “summer” they con- 


tain. Lumbermen and timber engineers are discussing 


the adoption of revised grading rules 
these facts into accuunt and will result in furnishing to 
uniform strength as 


which shall take 


timbers of a 
Longleaf pine is also one 


consumers longleaf 


well as freedom from defects. 
of the most durable of important structural woods, both 


in air and in contact with water or in the soil. It is 


possible to obtain clear sticks in dimensions up to 14X14 


inches by 70 feet, and there are records of some even 


larger. Derrick booms, masts, flag poles, trestle beams, 
and timbers for buildings of the slowburning or “mill 
frame’ construction type demand these timbers. <A 


rather unexpected use came to the attention of the writer 


recently when he saw an order for longleaf timbers to 


build the framework for targets for big gun practice in 
the Navy. 

We are hearing a deal these days about the 
danger of using wood for construction purposes, 


The fact has been advertised as if 


great 
since 
forsooth it will burn. 
it were a recent discovery, at the same time those most 
interested in circulating this interesting bit of informa- 
failed to inform us that will melt and 
If a longleaf timber 


tion have steel 


cement will crumble. and a stee! 
beam constructed to support the same load are placed 
side by side and subjected to a fire of the same intensity 
the steel beam will become red hot and bend under its 


load before the longleaf beam will have burned through 





LONGLEAF PINE 
The longleaf is extensively 
Weight for weight it is stronger than steel. 
of the s!ow burning or “mill frame” construction type. 
Navy. 
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used for this purpose because it is particularly 
It is also in demand for derrick booms, masts, flag-poles, trestle beams and timbers for buildings 
Its most recent new use is for the frame work of targets for big gun practice in the 
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and broken. A fire hot enough entirely to consume long- 
leaf timbers of any size will reduce an unprotected steel 
beam to a mass of twisted iron. Indeed it is very difh- 
cult to burn a longleaf timber entirely away, and it will 
itself without added fuel. For this 
reason, engineers and still 
timbers for certain kinds of construction, and are more 


scarcely consume 


architects specify longleaf 
concerned in securing longleaf which meets their specifi- 
cations, and is free from dry rot, than in securing a non- 


organic substitute. Where both are supplied with auto- 


matic sprinklers, buildings of the “slow-burning’’ or 
“millframe” construction type are insured at the same 
rate as semi-fireproof buildings of steel construction. 


Most millframe construction is built of longleaf timbers. 
Wooden rafters halls, churches and 
other public buildings, where the overhead construction 
are much more attractive 
Longleaf is well adapted 
attractive appear- 


for gymnasiums, 


is in view from the interior 
to the eye than steel beams. 
to such uses, because of its strength, 
ance, cheapness and the ease with which it can be obtained 
in suitable dimensions. 

Longleaf is used for house building in enormous quan- 
tities. It is particularly suitable where the same boards 
appear on both inside and outside of the structure, the 
reason being that it is strong and durable, holds paint well 
and at the same time is attractive in the natural wood, for 
its slow growth and large proportion of dense summer 
wood give it a pleasing yellow and brown banded ap- 


pearance. Shortleaf Southern yellow pine is perhaps 





USED FOR PILING 


desirable for any heavy timber work, and because of its durability. 














inore perfectly suited to fine interior finish. As it ages, 
the color of the wood changes from a light yellow and 
brown to a rich golden brown which takes a fine polish 


and becomes extraordinarily beautiful. 


IN A CHURCH OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


There is an old Episcopal church at Raleigh, North 

It is of stone. 

Its rafters. pews, and other furnishings are of prime 
| 8 I 


Carolina, built in Revolutionary times. 


longleaf, finished in the natural wood, now darkened and 
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Although we 
have no statistics at hand to prove it, it is almost safe to 
assert that more freight cars are built of it than of all 
other American 


chiefly longleaf, than of any other wood. 


woods combined. 

In the last few years the popularity of wood paving 
blocks in our cities has increased. They are soundless, 
very durable if treated with preservatives 
They are also easy 


sanitary and 
and made of the right kind of wood. 
both on the feet of horses and the tires of motor vehicles. 
Yellow pine, because of its hardness and density, meets 
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LONGLEAF PINE TIMBERS 


rhe most important of tl 
it was long considered supreme among American woods as 
Coast in the last decade has it had to share this place with Douglas fir. 


deepened in color by age. One has a new conception of 
the value of this wood for decorative purposes after a 
visit to this cathedral-like building. It is a pity that 
more manufacturers do not specialize in the curly grained 
pine which has as pleasing grain and color as curly maple, 
and could be sold much cheaper. 

As a general flooring wood, longleaf has no superior. 
whether it be thick planking for mills and factories, 
where strength and durability are the consideraton, or 
in the home of the average citizen, where it combines in- 
The 


edge-grain, quartersawn, or rift flooring is the most dur- 


expensiveness with beauty and _ utility. so-called 
able, and takes the best polish. 

We can pause to discuss only lightly a few of the 
other uses, one of the most important being car stock. 
More American railroad cars are built of yellow pine, 








the yellow pine group for heavy structural and bridge timbers is the 
a structural timber and only 





ngleaf. Owing to its strength and last properties 
with the exploitation of the forests of the Pacific 


these requirements, and it is far and away the leading 
wood for this purpose. 

In 1907 the railroads of the country purchased 34,- 
The life of an untreated long- 
leaf tie averages between 5 and 7 years, which compares 
favorably with that obtained from white oak or locust 
Many of these ties are hewn. 
Dead trees are often preferred, only the seasoned and 
Many are treated with 


215,000 yellow pine ties. 


and other hardwoods. 


durable heartwood being used. 
chemical preservatives, 

An industry is beginning to grow up in the South in 
the manufacture of paper pulp from longleaf, chiefly 
from sawmill waste. It is in the interests of conserva- 
tion that this industry be increased, since the waste from 
the manufacture of Southern pines is far in excess of 
Tests by the Government Forest 


what it should be. 
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Service proved that the quality of “Kraft” papers made 
from longleaf pine surpassed in strength and toughness 
any others produced in this country or abroad. 


GRADES AND PRICES 
We have no way of knowing the price of longleaf in 
the early days, but it must have been very low. Even 
now it is low compared with some other woods of any- 
thing like its high quality. The average selling prices 
at a large mill in Louisiana for the year 1913 are as 
follows: h 
$21.12 per M feei 
17.99 per M feet 
36.36 per M feet 


Devers shove 4” 0g. .........5-... 
ey Se ae arr 
“A” Edge grain flooring ........... 3 
“B” Edge grain flooring ............ 36.29 per M feet 
“C” Edge grain flooring ........... 25.70 per M feet 
ee ee 30.08 per M feet 
eS eee eee 24.04 per M feet 
ae | re 23.43 per M feet 
ee ere rer ee ee 17.83 per M feet 
ee ee rere 12.98 per M feet 
ee PTE Cee 10.75 per M feet 
l 


Sr re Pee 5.08 per M feet 
eh ins a MOREE 60/8"s 24.54 per M feet 
EE Be a cart we eevee ens 1.78 per M 
ENN Ef iss es cas kins a eel xe 1.15 per M 
SE eee a ers ee a 2.41 per M 


The mill run at the time was about $16.50 per M as 
compared with $19.00 for white pine. 


FUTURE OF THE LONGLEAF 


The original area of the longleaf range was slightly 
in excess of 100,000 square miles, over most of which 
the tree grew in pure stands. Assuming an average stand 
of 5,000 feet to the acre, the original stand would have 
been 320,000,000,000 feet. The original stand of white 
pine is estimated to have been 450,000,000,000 feet. The 
longleaf estimate certainly seems conservative, since the 
annual cut for the last ten years has been in excess of 
10,000,000,000 feet per annum and in 1913 the remaining 
stand was estimated at 232,300,000,000 feet, or about 
one-twelfth of all the standing timber in the United 
States. The estimated stands of western yellow pine 
and Douglas fir alone exceed that of longleaf. The long- 
leaf pine stand by States is as follows: 


rn Oo 2.900,000,000 
Sore Gey CS (Tce in 4,600,000,000* 
SE EEO eee eee 18,500,000,000* 
97 RS ERS ee heron De 58.200.000,000* 
2a OS ST a es ae 25,600,000,000* 
SE Ske xen cdan ewes s ws 47 600,000,000 
URI RM EINER re fh ar cig miata G 52,500,000,000 
Doc Rae ee Eee ee 22,400,000,000 


*Includes some Cuban pine. 


That seems a huge supply, but experience has proven 
that no wood is inexhaustible, even though the supply 
may last longer than is at first predicted. The average 
rate of cut for the past few years has been about 12,- 
000,000,000 feet per annum, and it is thought to have 
reached its maximum. At this rate the supply of virgin 
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longleaf will be gone in 20 years. It will probably last 
slightly longer, since the maximum cut cannot be main- 
tained clear to the point of exhaustion. Companies ex- 
haust their holdings and are unable to secure more stump- 
age; with the restrictions of output comes an advance in 
price, resulting in a substitution of other woods, and a 
lessened demand, more conservatve cutting and milling 
methods are introduced; all of which help to stretch out 
the supply. It is therefore safe to assume that virgin 
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longleaf will last at least 25 years, but will be gone in 35. 
LITTLE HOPE FOR SECOND GROWTH 


But what of the second growth; has the longleaf, like 
the white pine, a future as a second growth tree? The 
answer, unfortunately, seems to be “No.” Technically 
it is possible to reproduce longleaf, and if the pine bar- 
rens could be constituted a forest reserve, and handled 
simply from the viewpoint of forest management, the 
tree might be perpetuated commercially, but as it stands 
this seems scarcely possible. For longleaf does not 
“come back” after lumbering. It seeds very infrequently 
and grows slowly. Young growth scarcely ever comes in 
under the shade of the older trees, and in the openings 
it is kept out by fires. When the area has been logged, 
the burning of the slash, which invariably follows, kills 
all the smaller trees which have been left, and the annual 
grass fires, together with the absence of seed trees keep 
more from coming in. So longleaf has become com- 
mercially, almost botanically, extinct over whole sec- 
tions and they are now barrens indeed. North Carolina, 
turmerly the pine tree state of the South, hardly knows 
it Pow as a commercial tree. There are no counterparts 
to the second growth stands of white pine which occur 
in portions of New England, in the longleaf range. Nor 
does the species lend itself to artificial reforestation. It 
sends down into the soil a strong, deeply penetrating tap 
root, almost before it has developed any top at all, which 
prevents its satisfactory cultivation in the nursery. 

An article on shortleaf pine will follow this shortly. Commer- 
cially the longleaf and shortleaf are both known and sold as 
yellow pine, but there is such a difference in their characteristics 
that separate articles describing them are warranted<—Editor. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


N SEPTEMBER 22 at 9 in the morning, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston will meet represen- 
tatives of the American Forestry Association, of 

several State forestry associations and of Chambers of 
Commerce from the larger cities on the Atlantic Coast 
to discuss the proposal to ask Congress to make an ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 to continue the purchase of 
Federal forest reserves in the White Mountains and 
Southern Appalachians. There is hope that such an ap- 
propriation may be provided, in which event it will be 
possible to continue such purchases as have already been 


so wisely made. 





acgee races 























ISPATCHES and special reports from various 
points in Europe differ as to the damage done 
to forests within the war zone and to the effect 
which the cutting, destruction by artillery fire, forest 
fires, and by the logging and marketing of timber from 


the forests in enemy’s territory 


Forests in the War Zone 


“Paul Descombes, discussing the progressive depopu- 


lation of France, gives some statistics to show that the 


thinning of the woods and forests is largely responsible. 


There are thirty-one French departments that are 


more or less mountainous. These now have 8,094,940 








which has been captured, will 
have on forest conditions in the 
future. 

Some are 


of these 


here given for what they are 


reports 


worth and because they are in- 
teresting. 

A special newspaper dispatch 
from Bar-le-Duc, France, says: 
“The splendid forests of the 
Argonne, as well as those of the 
Alsatian the 
Mountains and of the Woevre, 
razed by 

Of the 


slope of Vosges 
are being gradually 

shell and shrapnel fire. 
majestic pines that covered these 
heights there remain only hacked 
blackened and a 


and stumps 





wild tangle of fallen trunks. 


“Germans and French have 


cooperated in this devastation, 
but the destruction is 


credited to the intense, concen- 


greater 


trated fire of the 3-inchers and 
6-inchers that alone could dis- 


lodge underground German 
There is said to be 
that all the 


ground had been carefully plot- 


fortresses. 
abundant evidence 


ted and the ranges taken by the 
On 


many occasions French detach- 


Germans before the battles. 


ments following obscure paths 
unknown to any but the wood- 
men of the region, fell a prey to 
the fire of German gunners, for 
whom there seemed to be no secrets in the thickets of 
the Argonne. Against the advantages of preparation, 
the French had but one resource—a complete upheavai 
of the entire ground by concentrated artillery fire. If 
the French succeed in driving the Germans finally into 
the open, the priceless forests of the entire region of 
the Argonne from Bar-le-Duc north will exist no more.” 


Another dispatch, this time from Paris, quotes a well- 
known Frenchman as saying that forest preservation is 
It says: 


necessary to maintain population. 








FRENCH FOREST 


This forest land in the northwestern part of Frat 
mans discovered them, and, concentrating a terrif 
and destroyed the trees, as the photograph so 























Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


DESTROYED BY GERMAN SHELLS 

sheltered several British regiments until the Ger- 
artillery fire on the woods, drove the British out 

ll illustrates. 


If the old rate of increase had been main- 
Mon- 


inhabitants. 
tained, their population now would be 11,896,366. 
sieur Descombes points out that the mountainous regions 
of Switzerland, which should not be any less favorable to 
repopulation than the mountainous regions of France, 
show an increase of more than 50 per cent in popula- 
tion during the last sixty years, and he attributes it to 
the fact that forest protection in Switzerland is far more 
rigorous than in France.” 

A cablegram from Amsterdam says: “Tremendous 
forest and moor fires are raging in various parts of 
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Photo by International News Service. 


A FRENCH OBSERVATION POST 


Here the trunks and branches of trees in one of the French forests have been cleverly used in an 


effort to shield and to hide an advanced post. 


Silesia, according to the Berlin Tageblatt. Around the 
district of Wittchenau some villages have been evacu- 
ated, and war prisoners are engaged in throwing up 
trenches to assist the fire brigades in fighting the fires.” 

A newspaper article widely printed in the United 
States says: “It is reported that the French and German 
Governments are utilizing war prisoners for reforesta- 
tion work. It is said that vast forests have been entirely 
destroyed by the fighting. The ground in many places 
is absolutely sterile, the announcement says, because of 
fumes and gases from bombs and explosives of various 
kinds. It is understood that the French Government is 
paying fifty cents per day to the German prisoners for 
the work. The regular foresters are all at the front.” 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Lumber Trade 
Journal, who is a petty officer in the German Army com- 
manded by Von Hindenburg, contends that the forest 
destruction in the war zone is not so great as some 
reports indicate. He says: 

“Lately I have often had the opportunity to visit the 
battlefields of the glorious victories of Marshal Hind- 
enburg near Tannenberg and round the Masurian seas. 
It was evident that the effect of the war in general on 
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the forests was not so great by 
far as some forest experts 
feared. Naturally in those parts 
of forests in which fights have 
taken place, and that were for a 
longer time covered with show- 
ers of cannon balls, a great num- 
ber of trees have been broken 
and much more have been 
wounded. Even the mills in 
later time will have some trouble 
in cutting this wood, as every 
now and then rifle balls and 
pieces of iron from exploding 
shells have penetrated into the 
wood. But compared with the 
whole of the East Prussian for- 
ests, the direct losses of trees 
are small. A very interesting 
feature in those parts that were 
occupied by the Russians during 
the last winter are the numerous 
subterranean rooms, that in one 
place alone, as I calculate, may 
have given shelter for more than 
10,000 men. For miles long the 
soil of the forest is holed in this 
way. All rooms have been cov- 
ered by wooden props and earth. 
Many thousand cubic feet of 
wood from smaller trees are 
used for that. At other places, 
as, for instance, the wonderful street along a small 
channel, the old oak, willow and elm trees have been cut 
by the Russians to get free shooting. But on the whole 
these devastations of wood offend more the feeling and 
tne love of nature than that they are important in the 
sense of forest economy. 

“By far more important are the devastations of edi- 
fices. It is highly interesting to see that these devasta- 
tions stop immediately at the old Russian frontier. If 
the Russians say that the destructions are caused only 
by some undisciplined people, such as Cossacks and 
Tscherkessians, this fact proves the contrary, for an 
undisciplined troop makes no difference between its own 
and foreign country. The destructions are caused by 
the direct order of Russian army commanders who have 
ordered the destruction of all public and private property 
of the country. One may calculate that in this way more 
than 20,000 houses have been burnt at places where 
never a gun has been fired nor a fight has taken place. 
From 10 to 20 million cubic feet of timber, mostly of 
German pine, will be wanted for the reconstruction of 
these houses. 

“In the timber market, so far as foreign timber is con- 
cerned, the situation is practically unaltered since my last 
report. Ash is wanted at all times, but the price is fall- 


ing a bit.” 





























The Bird Department 


By A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University. 


OUR VANISHING SHORE BIRDS 


HEN our forefathers first turned their atten- 
tion to the hunting of birds either for food 
for sport, it is recorded that they found the 

woods from Maine to Florida teeming with wild turkeys ; 
the air filled with clouds of wild pigeons, the lakes and 
marshes covered with waterfowl, and the shores ani- 
mated with countless thousands of snipe and plover. 
Today the turkey, in its wild state, is unknown except in 
and inaccessible 


a few remote 


the sandpit. The professional hunter fires into their 
densely massed ranks as they swing by to see how many 
he can kill at a single shot. 

This flocking habit has helped the near extinction of 
other species as well, although the true sportsman, how- 
ever great the temptation may be, never takes advantage 
of it. But the number of true sportsmen is relatively 
small, and the number of hunters who realize that to kill 





places; the last passenger pigeon 
died a year ago in the Cincinnati 
zoo; the geese and the ducks are 
so reduced in numbers that one 
species, the Labrador duck, has 
not been seen in forty-five years, 
and another, the wood duck, has 
been practically exterminated 
over a large part of its range. 
The same is true of the shore 
birds. The Eskimo curlew is 
almost extinct; the long-billed 
Hudsonian the 
avocet, the stilt, and the godwits 
are found only in small num- 
and the 
smaller species single birds now 


and curlews, 


bers, even amongst 


grace the shores where 


great flocks assembled. 


once 


The cause is not difficult to 
discover. The cutting of the forests and the increase 
in the numbers of hunters were sufficient to destroy the 
turkey; the gregarious habit of the passenger pigeon, 
making possible the slaughter of countless thousands on 
the breeding grounds, annihilated this species; the auto- 
matic gun, the market hunter, the greed of the sports- 
men, and the shooting of mated birds in the spring of 
the year wiped out the waterfowl. At this point the vast 
army of gunners, having no other game to hunt, equipped 
with automobiles so that no place is inaccessible, turned 
loose on the shorebirds, and little wonder is it that the 
snipe and plover decreased and are now rapidly disap- 
pearing. First the larger species gave way before the 
onslaught and now the smaller, until even the little “sand 
peeps” that trot along the beaches and chase the receding 


waves are not safe from destruction. The small boy 


with his newly acquired rifle, and the amateur with his 
shotgun pick them off as they stand in a row asleep on 





flocking habit has caused the near extinction 
are killed at a single shot by an unscrupulous gunner. 





FLIGHT 


These birds, the least and semi-palmated sand pipers fly in such flocks as shown in the photograph, 


“SAND PEEPS” IN 
This 
»f many species. Frequently a large number of a flock 


a dozen birds at a shot provides insufficient sport for the 
great reduction in the supply of game is still smaller. 
With these birds the sport of hunting is reduced to a 
minimum, the lust of killing raised to a maximum, and 
economy ranks lower than did forest conservation with 
the early settlers. Far better that the temptation of 
shooting into these flocks be removed from the unscrupu- 
lous and that these birds be protected for all time. 
Among the however, there are two 
species, the Wilson’s snipe and the woodcock, which do 
not have this flocking habit and which, except for their 
small size, fulfill all the requirements of first-class game 
birds. They lie close and unseen by the hunter until, with 
a startling call or whir of the wings, they bolt into the 
air on an erratic course which requires all the hunter’s 
skill to intercept. Even when traveling in scattered 
flocks, they get up singly so that only one bird can be 
killed at a shot, thereby yielding the greatest amount of 
911 
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“shore birds,’ 
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sport for the number killed. It would seem, therefore, 
that these birds ought to be able to hold their own but, 
unfortunately for their preservation, they do not fly far 
when frightened, thus allowing the hunter several trials 
if he is not successful the first time. Furthermore, when 
they have finally reached their winter home in southern 
United States, they seldom leave the thicket or wet 

















A LESSER YELLOW LEGS 


Single birds now grace the shores where once great flocks assembled. 


meadow which they have selected until it is time to 
return once more to the north. Here, therefore, the 
gunner is able, by hunting over the ground day after day, 
unless the number killed is limited by law, to annihilate 
all the birds wintering in the vicinity. In fact, there is 
a case on record of a hunter in Louisiana who boasts of 
having killed 69,087 snipe in 20 years, an average of 
3,500 each season, as many as 366 having been killed in 
a single day. The State game laws are further to blame 
because they have permitted the shooting to continue 
far into the spring, after many of the birds are mated 
and ready to leave for the breeding grounds. With such 
laws and such slaughter it is little wonder that the num- 
bers of snipe and woodcock have rapidly decreased. 

It is true that these birds are preeminent as game, 
serving man perhaps better in this capacity than in anv 
other, and furnishing the largest return of legitimate 
sport for the smallest loss of game life, but limits must 
be fixed by law to govern the greed of what have been 
aptly called “game hogs,” so that the number killed each 
year shall be distributed among the largest possible num- 
ber of sportsmen; and the open season must be so ad- 
justed that there will be no further decrease in their 
numbers. 

It is fortunate that the United States Government real- 
ized in time that some action had to be taken, and now if 
public sentiment is sufficiently aroused, it will still be 


possible to preserve the remnant of these charming and 
valuable creatures and even to restock the depleted 
covers. The passage of the Weeks—McLean bill for 
the protection of migratory game and insectivorous birds 
puts the jurisdiction over these birds with the National 
Government and the regulations drawn up by our far- 
seeing United States Department of Agriculture now 
have the force of law. This Federal law removes all 
the smaller shore birds from the game list; likewise the 
fast-disappearing curlews, avocets, stilts, godwits, killdeer 
and upland plovers; it prohibits all spring and night 
shooting and equalizes the open seasons in all parts of the 
country. The law will be difficult to enforce. Already 
it has met the determined and organized resistance of 
market hunters, game dealers, hotelkeepers, and anti- 
conservationists generally. If it is to be effective in pre- 
serving for this and future generations one of the most 
delightful assets of our shores and marshes, it must 
have the recognition and active support of all true con- 


servationists. 


BIRD LIFE IN SEPTEMBER 


EPTEMBER marks the beginning of well-defined 
migration among birds. Shore birds of which we 
have been writing, the long-distance travelers, 

during this month arrive in greatest numbers, and it is 
now that the hunting season opens in most of the north- 
ern States. It is true that as early as July a few birds 
begin their southward journey and during August there 
is a general uneasiness felt among many species. But it 
is not until September that the general exodus begins. 
Most species migrate by night so that we do not see them 
passing, but if one goes out under the heavens almost 
any cloudy evening this month, he is sure to hear them 
calling to one another as they fly over. Cloudy nights 
are more satisfactory because when the sky is clear the 
birds fly higher, often several thousand feet above the 
ground and far out of hearing distance. 


In addition to the shore birds there will be many 
cther insect-eating species like the warblers, vireos and 
flycatchers, migrating, but few will be recognizable for 
their nocturnal calls are usually quite different from 
those we have come to know during the day. 


During September one may look for many species that 
have not been about all summer, birds returning from 
farther north to their winter quarters. The first birds 
to leave in the fall are those that have farthest to go 
and most of these September migrants winter outside 
of the United States, either in Central or South America 
and some of the shore birds are not content until thev 
have reached Patagonia. 


One who has learned the birds only in their spring 
attire will be greatly disappointed with himself when he 
follows, for the first time, the flocks of fall migrants, 
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for few of the plumages will be the same. The once 
brightly colored warblers and tanagers have now com- 
pleted their molts, changing every feather, and the males 
now resemble the obscurely colored females. There are 
more birds in the fields and along the borders of wood- 
lands than there were during the spring when every tree 
seemed to burst with color and song, for the young 
almost outnumber the adults. But they are quiet now, 
only a few species are singing, and in their dull garb they 
pass unnoticed. 


Another feature of bird life that is observable in 
September is the gathering of many species about fruit- 
bearing plants, bushes, vines and trees. One can observe 
which of the native shrubs are most attractive and there- 
fore most desirable to plant about one’s grounds. We 
will consider this phase of bird life in a later issue, but 
now is the time to observe. The drinking fountain and 
bathing pool mentioned in the last issue of this magazine 
will continue to be a popular resort for the birds through- 
out September. 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


MERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION DAY 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco—W ednesday, October 20—will find gathered 

for the meeting in the Lumbermen’s Building on the 
Exposition grounds not only members of the American 
Forestry Association, but members also of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, the Society of American Foresters, the 
Society of Canadian Foresters, the Biltmore Forest 
School Alumni, and a number of forestry and conserva- 
tion organizations from California and adjoining States. 

A general invitation to all who are interested in the 
work of the American Forestry Association to attend 
the meeting is extended by the Board of Directors. 

The president, Dr. Henry §S. Drinker, will preside and 
will speak upon the present forestry situation in the 
United States, and a member of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association will talk about the forestry 
conditions on the Pacific Coast. 

A paper prepared by W. R. Brown, of Berlin, N. H., 
on the organizations of timberland owners in the East 
and in Canada for forest fire protection will be read by 
Ek. A. Sterling. Chief Forester Henry S. Graves will 
make an address on what the Government has found out 
about the lumber industry as a result of the recent in- 
quiries relative to lumber costs and the domestic and 
foreign lumber markets. Executive Secretary P. S. Rids- 
dale will speak on the development of the Association's 
magazine, AMERICAN FORESTRY. 

During the meetings of October 19, 20 and 21, in 
which the American Forestry Association participates 
with the Pacific Logging Congress and the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, there will be, among 
others, addresses on such important topics as: The year’s 
lessons in private, State and Federal forest fire protection 


work; fire weather forecasts by the weather bureau and 
their use; forest fires caused by railroads, an actual 
record and what it proves; modern inventions adaptable 
to forest fire protection; the psychology of making public 
sentiment in favor of forestry; the business end of co- 
operative forest fire work; compulsory forest protection 
laws; can manufacturers, timber owners and forest fire 
protective agencies unite to advantage? Does the lum- 
ber industry need radical reorganization to protect pro- 
ducer and consumer? Is timber a speculation, a crop, or 
the necessary storage of raw material? The architect’s 
responsibility for closer utilization of forest products; 
taxation and forestry: are we talking theory and neg- 
lecting facts? 

One of the features which those who attend these 
meetings will particularly wish to see are the several 
forestry and lumbering exhibits, chief of which is the 
United States Forest Service exhibit. This alone is 
worth several hours’ examination. There are also ex- 
hibits from the Philippines and several foreign countries, 
while many of the commercial woods have special ex- 
hibits. In addition to seeing these, many who attend the 
meetings will spend October 22 and 23 in the redwood 
logging camps at Eureka, California. 





WISCONSIN’S NEW COMMISSION 

ROF. FRANK B. MOODY of the Cornell Forest 

School and formerly assistant State forester of 

Wisconsin has accepted the appointment as a mem- 
ber of the State Conservation Commission of Wisconsin. 
This commission is the consolidation of the State Board 
of Forestry, State Park Commission, State Fishery Com- 
mission and Game Warden’s Department. The other 
members of the Commission are James Nevin, who has 
been fish commissioner for thirty years, and W. E. 
Barber, a business man. 








Aviator to Detect Forest Fires 


UITE the latest development in the protection of 
the forests from fires is the appointment of an 
aviator to detect any forest fires near Big Trout 

Lake in Wisconsin. He is L. A. Vilas, a relative of the 
late United States Senator William F. Vilas, of Wis- 
consin. Using his hydroaeroplane and arising from Big 
Trout Lake, Mr. Vilas in a few minutes can reach an 
altitude of 1,000 feet and from that height can survey 
some 200,000 acres of forested land. If he detects 
smoke indicating a fire in the forest he can report in a 
few minutes more to the State Forestry headquarters for 
the district and in a very short space of time state forest 
rangers can be placed along the line of the fire. 

The use of a flying machine is particularly valuable 
for this kind of work where the country is flat or where 
there are no high elevations upon which lookout stations 
may be placed. In flat or rolling lands lookout towers 
enable the observer to guard a territory of rather small 
area, whereas Aviator Vilas at the height of 1,000 feet 
can detect a fire thirty or forty miles away from the lake. 

While appointed by the State Forester, Mr. Vilas 
accepts no remuneration, volunteering his services. In 
writing to AMERICAN Forestry about the work, Mr. 
Vilas says: 

“T greatly appreciate the interest you show in the part 


The 


the flying boat is taking in detecting forest fires. 


machine I am using is a standard Curtis four-passenger 
fiying boat with a Curtis eight-cylinder V type 100 
horsepower motor. This machine has an average speed 
of about sixty-two miles an hour in the air and forty 
miles an hour in the water, with a climbing capacity of 
1,000 feet in three minutes. At an altitude of 1,000 feet 
a fire thirty or forty miles away is distinctly visible. 

“T usually am flying every evening around six o'clock 
and I always reach an altitude which enables me to see 
about forty miles in every direction and if I do see indi- 
cations of fire I can report to the Forestry headquarters 
at Trout Lake within three minutes.” 

FE. M. Griffith, who has recently resigned as State 
lorester of Wisconsin, said: 

“It is generous of Mr. Vilas to offer these services to 
The other day I made an 
By communi- 


the state without charge. 
ascent with him and we detected a fire. 
cating with the rangers when we came down, we found 
that it was a settler doing some clearing. The hydro- 
aeroplane will reach the place of a fire in only a few 
ininutes, where otherwise hours would be consumed.” 

Mr. Vilas recently discovered a fire thirty miles oft 
and on investigation it was found that he had made an 
accurate estimate of the distance. 

Mr. Griffth said that at an altitude of about 1,000 
feet it is possible to clearly view all of the state forest 


























HYDROAEROPLANE USED FOR 


FOREST 


FIRE PROTECTION WORK 


This machine which has an average speed of 62 miles an hour in the air and 40 miles on the water, with a climbing capacity of 1,000 


feet in three minutes is used by 
trom fire. 


2 A. Vilas who has volunteered his service to protect the forests near Trout 
At a height of 1,000 feet he can survey 200,000 acres of forested land and in a few minutes can report any indication 


Lake, Wisconsin, 


of a forest fire to the State Forestry Department headquarters for the district. 
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AVIATOR TO DETECT FOREST FIRES 











AVIATOR L. A. VILAS 


With his hydroplane Mr. Vilas is aiding in protecting the forests near 
Trout Lake, Wisconsin, from fire. His work in behalf of the State 
Forestry Department being the first time that a flying machine has 
been used for forest fire protection. 

reserve lands in Vilas county. He declares that the 

ascent which he made with Mr. Vilas was 1,600 feet and 

the 1,200 lakes in the county at that high altitude was 
one of the finest panoramic views that he has ever seen. 

The hydroaeroplane is known as “L. A. V., II.” This is 

the second machine that Mr. Vilas has owned. Mr. 

Vilas is familiarly known in aviation circles as “Jack”’ 

Vilas, and about a year ago came into prominence by 

reason of his flight in a machine across Lake Michigan. 


TEXAS STATE FORESTER 


EXAS, which recently passed a State forestry 

law, has selected J. H. Foster, professor of for- 

estry in the New Hampshire State College and 
forester of the State’s Agricultural Experiment Station, 
as State forester. 

Mr. Foster is a native of Massachusetts, and is thirty- 
five years old. He was graduated from Norwich Uni- 
versity in 1903 and from the Yale Forest School in 1907. 
After leaving Yale he entered the United States Forest 
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Service as a forest assistant, and in 1910 was promoted 
to assistant chief of State cooperation. His principal 
assignments were studies of forest conditions in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the examination of 
forest conditions on the watersheds of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers, and the taxation of forest lands 
Mr. Foster left the service Septem- 
ber 1, 1911, to become professor of forestry in the New 
Hampshire State College and forester of the State's 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The position of State Forester of Texas, which he will 


in New Hampshire. 


assume about September 15, is one of the best positions of 
this kind ever offered, combining, as it will, all the for- 
administrative, 





estry work undertaken by the State 
teaching, and investigative. The work will be centered at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, at College Sta- 
tion. There will be a forestry department on equal footing 
with other principal departments of the college, which 
will administer the forestry law, including the fire pro- 
tective system, management of State forests, and cooper- 
ation with private owners; and the State: Forester will 
supervise the teaching work in forestry under the direc- 
tion of the School of Agriculture, and the forest investi- 
gative work under the direction of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. He will have an exceedingly free 
hand, and will be removed from politics as far as possi- 
ble. It is expected that the relatively small appropriation 
of $10,000 will be considerably increased by the next 
legislature as the result of a constantly increasing interest 
iu forestry work throughout the State. Mr. Foster will 
bring to the position a broad experience, and the State 
is certainly to be congratulated on the selection. 





JAPAN’S FOREST LANDS 


HAT the Empire of Japan has a forest preserve 

more than ten times the area of the New York 

State Forest Preserve was stated by R. Nakai, 
a director of the Japanese Forest Service, when he visited 
the Conservation Commission at Albany recently to 
inquire into New York State forestry methods. Mr. 
Nakai is in the United States on behalf of the Japanese 
Government, and is making a special study of reforesta- 
tion and fire protection. He visited the New York State 
nurseries and tree plantations, and made a tour of a large 
part of the Adirondacks to observe the detailed workings 
of the State’s system of fire prevention. Mr. Nakai ex- 
pressed much interest in the struggle in the New York 
State constitutional convention to permit the commer 
cial utilization of the forest preserve. In Japan, he said, 
which has a forest area of sixty-seven per cent of the 
total area of the country, the forests were sharply classi- 
fied into “utilization forests” and “protection forests.” 
The object of the “protection forests,” he explained, is 
to preserve the safety of the land and further the wel- 
fare of the people. The protected area is over 18 million 
acres, against 1,821,614 in New York State. The forest 
land not owned by the state is subject to the control of 
the Government, according to the provisions of the 
Japanese forest law. 








The Ornamental Evergreens 


By WarRREN H. MILLER 


ANY years ago, Prof. Josiah Hoopes, member 
Philadelphia, 
It is 


of the Academy of Sciences, 

wrote a whole book on the evergreens. 
cut of print now, but should be revived for the benefit 
of the tree lovers of this country, for it is a fascinating 
volume, and it covers the evergreen families and species 
It is written from the viewpoint 
large 


of the known world. 
of the arboretum owner, the gentleman with a 
estate, part of which has been devoted to a more or less 
complete collection of the evergreens of the world that 
are hardy in temperate climates. There were many such 
in 1868 when the book was written, and are yet for that 
matter, for there will always be wealthy men who love 
to collect beautiful trees and watch them grow and 
develop. 

But, for the most of us, these things are not to be; 
we lack the land, for the duties of life require a habita- 
tion so near great cities that land is sold by the lot rather 
than the acre. But even for us there is no reason why 
even a small plot should preclude planting our surround- 
ings with our more common ornamental evergreens, and 
if the matter is not overdone, quite a variety may be as- 
sembled without the place taking on the appearance of 
a museum. 

On the writer's comparatively small home grounds in 
the forest of Interlaken there are sixteen different 
species of evergreens, many of them represented by half 
a dozen individuals—and the writer’s own criticism of 
his place is simply that there are not enough of them 


as it is! Let us get acquainted with some of the more 
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familiar ornamental evergreens used in house planting. 
Beginning with the Colorado Blue Spruce, easily the 
most ornamental of the spruces, the variety most often 
encountered is that known to nurserymen as Koster’s 
Blue spruce. It is developed from the Parry spruce, 
the Picea Parryana of science, growing wild only in the 
canyons of southern Nevada, Utah and Colorado where 
it is known as the blue or silver spruce. As a rule it is 
a dull blue-green in its natural state, of little ornamental 
value, but occasional “sports” show a vivid light silver 
blue and shoots from these are grafted on seedling roots 
of the ordinary wild blue spruce, whereupon the result- 
ing tree has the vivid light blue of the original shoot all 
over it and is known as Koster’s Blue Spruce, being 
named after the nurseryman who first experimented with 
it. All the nurserymen keep it and a small specimen 
2 feet high will cost you about $1.50, the plain blue spruce 
of the same size costing $1. It grows some 9 inches ad- 
ditional height and 18 inches spread each year, so give it 
at least 5 feet of distance to its nearest neighbor when 
planting. It seems to thrive equally well in heavy clay 
soil and sandy loam, provided only that the soil is well 
drained and not soggy and swampy. 

Another standard ornamental evergreen is the Retin- 
ospora Plumosa, that silver-blue, fuzzy tree. with dense. 
fronded foliage, usually trimmed close as a rounded 
cone or oblong ball. It is a good tree to fill in a corner 
in either house or hedge, and is always noticeable in any 
shrubbery in which it may be placed. A specimen three 
feet in diameter by 3 feet 6 inches high will cost $1.25 











EVERGREEN PLANTING SUITED FOR CORNER OF A PRIVET HEDGE 


Left to right—Hemlock; retinospora plumosa, one species of the popular Japanese cedar or cypress; Norway spruce; Japanese retinospora, which 
term applies to all forms of Japanese cedar or cypress; Koster’s blue spruce, and American arborvitae. 
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and will grow anywhere but ina swamp. A third silver- 
blue evergreen Irish looking something 
like a common red cedar in form but its foliage is-feath- 
ery light blue-green, thinner than cedar and growing up 
almost perpendicularly from the trunk. It makes a tall, 
graceful tree, and a specimen 4 feet high and 
Whenever you want a strik- 
that is your plant. 


is the juniper, 


narrow, 
a foot wide will cost $1.50. 
ing vertical note in the shrubbery 
Good for a jutting out corner location where it will stand 
out boldly to be admired of all the world. 

An exceedingly ornamental but costly shrub is the 
Biota Orientalis. It looks like a big golden-yellow egg 
set on end, and its leaf fronds all stick out edgewise like 
a book. 


the leaves of It is very dense and bushy, and a 


feet high would be worth four or five dollars, 


specimen 3 
so the only way to rejoice in Biotas is to get them little 
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tree is symmetrical and distinctive in shape and makes 
an ornamental feature at some ‘vantage point in front of 
« group of firs and hemlock. The pitch pine has coarse 
sap-green needles, three in a sheath, and thick bushy 
foliage, always a pleasing note of color in any shrubbery. 
Few nurserymen keep it, the substitute usually offered 
being the European Scotch pine. Both it and the white 
require at least 5 feet of room from their trunks to the 
nearest neighbor, and specimens + feet high and spreading 
2 feet in diameter cost $1 to $1.50 each. 


Among the spruces the best filler at the price is the 


Norway spruce, a large, handsome, dark green tree, 4 
to 5 foot specimens costing 75 cents each. A good tree 


to put in an empty corner, to round out and soften the 
general contour of your house or hedge line. It ought 
to be planted not less than 8 feet from each face of the 
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PLANTING FOR 


ospora plumosa, Irish juniper, Koster 





A SMALL 


’s blue spruce, 





SUBURBAN HOME 


Irish juniper emlock, thread branched retinospora plumosa and 


Norway spruce 


and let time do the rest. A little one 16 inches high and 
& inches in diameter costs 75 cents, but, at that, gives you 
a striking yellow note in your mass of evergreens. 

The basis of all evergreen planting should, however, 
be solid green masses of color in our own native trees 
(almost as beautiful as exotic R. 
and our white cedar, the 


all comparatively cheap, 


such as the hemlock 
plumosa), the 
American arborvitae. 


balsam fir, 
These are 
running from 75 cents to $2 in 24-inch to 4-foot speci- 
mens. The American arborvitae, beng long and tall, 
costs less in proportion to height, a 6-foot tree costing 
$1.25; while the hemlock which is feathery and bushy, 
is expensive in large sizes but it well repays the cost 
as it is undoubtedly the most beautiful of our eastern 
evergreens. With these will be wanted pines and spruces 
to give variety in shape and foliage, the white and pitch 
pines being the best American species, while the white 
and Norway spruces fill the bill for standard types of 
the shrubbery The white pine has five needles 
to the sheath, giving a feathery dark green foliage. The 


spruce. 





building in and one should be careful about 
planting it in front of a window when a fine view is had, 
for the Norway spruce grows so rapidly that in a few 
years it blot out your outlook. The white 
spruce, native of Canada, is smaller and if possible more 
With its light green silvery 
foliage it is a most ornamental tree ; 3-foot specimens cost 
$1. The balsam belonging to the genus Abies, the 
has the same general type of growth, but 
flat needles, dark green above and silver white under- 
neath. Its trunk and the characteristic 
odor of balsam which continually exhales from the tree 
makes it a favorite planter. 

In general large inexpensive American ever- 
greens should form the background of your masses of 
greens, with the smaller exotics in the foreground. In 
planting diagrams 


corners, 


would 


symmetrical in shape. 


pine family, 


is light gray, 


your 


laying out each of the accompanying 
I had the pleasure of helping a neighbor whose house 
had just been finished in selecting and planting a suitable 


shrubbery for this place. The first is of a typical sub- 
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urban home, located on a new development or erstwhile 
farm pasturage, a fine, handsome, stucco house on a raw 
and treeless lot. Four Norway maples had already been 
perpetrated upon the front lawn by the development 
company, thereby ruining any possibility of a deep, rest- 
ful greensward. I advised the removal of the two central 
ones to the rear flanks of the house. These were 3-inch 
nursery specimens, easily transplanted because of the 
large, compact ball of roots which the root-pruning and 


transplanting at the nursery gives 
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green foliage. In front of it a 2-foot Koster’s blue 
spruce and a pyramidal Japanese retinospora, the three 
trees forming a triangle in the corner of the hedge. The 
foreground of this group consisted of a small 18-inch 
Piota Orientalis and a 3-foot Thread-Branched retinos- 
pora with an American pitch pine terminating the rear 
peak of the group. In the west corner, where the hedge 
corner was twenty feet on a side, the interior triangle 
began with a retinospora plumosa set in the corner, on 
each front of it an American hem- 
lock and a Japanese retinospora, 





them, so there was no difficulty 
about moving them around in the 
proper season, which should be 
after the sap is down in October. 

The front bay windows of the 
living room faced the street and 
under them I advised a border of 
the short and slow-growing ever- 











and in front of these four 
trees a small arborvitae, a 2-foot 
Koster’s blue spruce, a Biota of 
about the same size, and a Nor- 
way spruce terminating the rear 
peak of the group. This would 
become a rather large tree in 





















































greens, Retinospora  Plumosa, x time and was therefore planted 
American Hemlock, Nordmann’s \ some 4 feet from the hedge, and, 
Fir (a short, squatty variety with “4 as in this case the planted area 
thick dark green horizontal 4 continued back along the hedge in 
branches) one or two Biotas, a nN (= ‘ a long sweep planted with roses 
slender Irish juniper at one pro- in e 1 - " : and flowering shrubs, it was fol- 
jecting corner (but not at the _ |}* Q a ¥ lowed at once with a dense bed 
other, lest a banal symmetry over- ; Roof rosa rugosa, whose persistent, 
take us) and in the deep re-en- n dl a glossy, dark green foliage made a 
trant angle behind the porch, a 5- g é fitting transitional selection to the 
foot Norway spruce. nes deciduous shrubs. The rosa rogo- 
At the end of the walk leading SN M4 sa is that very spiny rose bush, 
up to the porch entrance we put Ni with the large deep red flowers 
in a small blue Koster’s spruce on Ng 4 like the wild rose and the great 
each side of the steps, this being Pr red rose-apples, persistent and 
the nearest approach to anything 2) ornamental all through the winter. 
formal attempted. Along the ° ° Gx Pruned down close it comes up 
south wall of the house went * 2,2 denser and thicker each season 
flowering shrubs, two deutzias, a i and a bed of them is always a 
wigelia and a forsythia (of which yor et striking ornament winter or sum- 
more anon). This was all—just a mer, either as a border for a path 
little suburban plot, which is the or for a hedge. 
easiest thing in the world to clut- The deciduous shrubs began 
ter up with shrubs, we depended Wo ian with a rose magnolia, a_ fine 
for the rest of our effect upon ‘/ as ~ Hower bouquet in the early 
a small but untroubled lawn and wt “a spring; then two  forsythias 
a side border of privet hedge. I ome (golden bells), conspicuous in 
allowed him, however, one red xo fF the early spring before the leaves 





Japanese maple, set about oppo- 


the path on the south side on the 
narrow strip of lawn between it and the hedge. 

The second diagram shows a rather large place, 100 
by 150 feet, the house in Dutch colonial on a low knoll, 
with a rolling lawn sloping down to the sidewalk. <A 
privet hedge bordered this plot on both sides, with a 
small corner extending for some 10 feet along the front 
lot line on each side. These corners were filled with 
evergreen shrubbery of the following selections: In the 
angle of the east corner a retinospora plumosa, tightly 
clipped, forming a large globular cone of feathery blue- 





are out; then, along the narrow- 


: . 2 f _, Planting diagram suitable for a suburban cottage on a small 
site the corner of the house, across fot. Peantean, BS fart. a est sweep of the shrubbery came 


the roses, lots of them, all kinds, 
the pride and glory of the gracious lady who presides 
over all the growing things about this place. Behind these 
the bed curves out again to the driveway terminating the 
lawn, and we have more space for planting. Here were 
the larger flowering shrubs, three deutzias forming the 
foundation of the group, with a wigelia and two spireas 
(Van Houteii) in the foreground. Worked into this 
bank of flowering shrubs are different colored azalias 
and similar small bushes, and, terminating the bed where 


it reaches the driveway is a group of the spreading hy- 
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drangeas, the paniculata grandiflora variety, with their 
timmense mass of blooms flowering in August and 
throughout the fall. 

Behind these flowering shrubs are dahlias in a solid 
wall. You may think that they would be blanked from 
sight by the shrubs, but their dark green foliage, on the 
contrary, forms a veritable bank or screen behind the 
shrubs, while the wonderful blooms, from August to 
December, which line the top of that wall of dahlias are 


a marvel to the eye, no less!’ They also serve as an f- 





GOLDEN BIOTA 


This is exceedingly attractive. It looks like a big golden yellow egg 
set on end and its leai fronds all stick out edgewise like the leaves 
of a_ book. 


fective screen to the fruit and vegetable garden back 
of them, which, with its tiny greenhouse and pergola 
showing above the top of the dahlia hedge is suggestive 
of solid comfort and good cheer to add to the more 
aesthetic joys of the flowers. 

It will be noted that many old favorites seem to have 
been omitted from this planting. No shrubbery is com- 
plete without the old-fashioned lilacs and sweet syringias, 
to say nothing of the rhododendrons so often most mis- 
takenly planted in the sun. They are, however, not in 
the general shrubbery, for we have a better place for 
them. Lilacs should be in a clump by themselves, a land- 
mark, an emphasis for some such important details as 
a turn in the drive—and they were here so used. Sweet 
syringia has such a habit of growing so large as to al- 
most require a bed to itself, and its striking beauty 
should be set off apart for the world to see. In this 
planting there are three of them, forming the principal 


shrubs, almost the only shrubs, in the circular bed which 
forms the round turn of the drive. Seen down the curve 
of the driveway the masses of cream-white blooms of 
those syringias are in themselves an invitation to drive 
in, if only for the pleasure of looking at them, and their 
fragrant perfume is a snare for many an unbeliever, 
who, passing by, is “overtaken unawares’’—and converted 
into a rabid gardenist forthwith. 

As for the rhododendrons, an ideal place for them was 
found along the northwest wall of the studio, where a 
fheldstone chimney rose under the shade of the big forest 
oaks and maples left standing when the lot was cleared. 
Also six English ivy plants set close to the chimney base, 
covered it in two years’ time about twelve feet up from 
the ground, and around the base were massed half a 
dozen big rhododendrons whose glossy dark green leaves 
and purple, white and maroon blossoms are a veritable 
bank of color in. the springtime. 

In the northwest angle of the studio, where, because of 
the forest trees the sun never shines except for a brief 




















KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE 


This is one of the most ornamental evergreens planted. A specimen this 
size will cost about $25, while the small ones are worth $1.50. 


hour at high noon, we found a home for two hemlocks 
and a balsam fir, the latter in the angle as being the more 
pyramidal tree. Both of these species do well in the 
sun also, but where you have shade or partial sunlight 
they will get on quite as well, so that they are the best 
selection for such places, leaving the sunloving spruces 
and exotics for the east and south fronts of your build- 
ing. The firs and hemlocks grow large, so beware of 
planting them under windows or in small beds and bor- 
ders. Their beautiful feathery, fronded foliage and 
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aromatic odor should never be missing from an Ameri- 


can evergreen planting. 

The location of this property in the balmy climate of 
the New Jersey coast gave the owner an opportunity to 
plant some rare and beautiful evergreens, not hardy 
is tempered by 
Atlantic its 


the house was 


north of Philadelphia unless the climate 


of water as the or 


some such large body 
As the Colonial Dutch porch of 


bays. 
12 feet by 10 feet wide, laid flat at 


made of red concrete, 
lawn level at the top of the knoll, it would ruin the ef- 
fect to plant shrubbery or even vines anywhere near it. 
Only 
porch—two round-head box trees in red terra cotta vases 


the most formal shrubs were allowed about the 


between the columns of the porch and two pyramidal 
box trees in tubs at the head of the entrance walk. But 


at the southwest corner where the knoll fell off to the 





A PLANTING 


Left to right—Retinospora plumosa, arborvitae and Norway spruce with 
thread-branched retinospora, Irish juniper, biota orientalis, 


drive, was an opportunity for a few, a very few, striking 
evergreens. Easily the most conspicuous point on the 
knoll, with the distances of the driveway and rear garden 
behind it, whatever was put there would have to measure 
up to the honor of being placed as it were in the limelight. 
So here we planted a deodar, the East Indian cedar, a 
silver-green fountain of feathery fronds—one of the 
most unique and beautiful evergreens in the world. So 
far it has gotten through three winters, with a board 
screen behind it to protect it from the northwest wind 
and a liberal pile of leaves banked around it. It will 
probably live, in all its grace and beauty, for some fifteen 
years, and may reach the two-century 
one planted by Buffon in the Jardin des Plants. 
we have one of those unheard-of 


grandeur of the 
Once in 
a dog's age, however, 
winters, than which the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
knoweth not a worse—and then the deodar will be win- 
ter-killed. 

In this group also is that beauty of the maple family, 
the Japanese blood-leaved maple, whose deep scarlet 
leaves vie with the golden bells of the forsythia in mak- 





FOR A LARGE 
arborvitae on each side of the porch steps. 
retinospora 
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ing the early spring lovely. All through the summer the 
tree color persists, with but a slight tinge of green, and 
it is not until late November that the leaves fall, when we 


still have a note of color in the glossy red twigs. It is a 
small bush, never getting to any great height, if judi- 


ciously pruned, and in this particular planting will prob- 
ably reach 4 feet by 5 feet diameter at maturity. 

A third plant is the thread-leaved retinospora, a quaint 
assemblage of feathery green ostrich plumes ascending 
a straight central trunk in regular whorls—a beauty, 
to make anyone stop and examine. In front of the group 
is a small intensely yellow and evenly shaped Biota, 
while, forming a thickener or background for the whole, 
is a bushy hemlock, a sister of the deodar in dark green. 
, quickly lead one astray into 


Odd evergreens, however 


the domain of the arboretum or tree collection, a thing to 





COUNTRY HOME 


Beyond it left to right again: 


plumosa, arborvitae and Noster’s blue spruce. 


be avoided, particularly on a small place. Your grounds 


are distinctly not a museum, nor can you afford to sacri- 
fice the unity and restfulness of masses of evergreens for 
a bewildering variety of odd and curious trees, 
its share of the general effect. If 


each clam- 


ering for more than 
you have a large place, however, a few of them can be 
indulged in. In northern localities the native white 
spruce is always an attractive tree with its regular conal 
growth and bright green foliage and it is hardy clear up 
to the Arctic Circle. Another odd tree is the queer north- 
ern cedar, a native of the Land of Little Sticks, with its 
dense spread of lower branches and funny little stalk of 
a charac- 





« trunk carrying a few rags of cedar foliage 
teristic object of any sub-Arctic landscape. It appears to 
thrive all the better in moderate climates but still retains 
its cautious manner of growth, first spreading cut a foun- 


dation of foliage and then sending up a wind-proof and 
frost-proof whip of a trunk. 
In balmy climates you can also try the Umbrella Pine, 


a Japanese variety growing in a pyramid like a spruce, 
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with the needles heavy and glossy dark green, arranged 
in umbrella-like clusters—one of the most ornamental 
evergreens in the world. Still further south, where the 
climate approximates England’s, one can grow the 
South American araucaria outside. They are 


for planting is August to mid-November; second choice, 
March to May first. 

Finally, for the bulk of your evergreens, let me advise 
our American species, hemlock, cedar, spruce, balsam 





plentiful in England, reaching 2 feet trunk di- 
ameter and some 45 feet in height. With us ; 
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they are sold as a hothouse piant, very orna- 
mental, the branches in regular whorls of dark 
green needles sticking straight out from the 
branch, recurved, graceful and fernlike in ap- 
pearance. I should say that it would prove 


waa 
one 


hardy outdoors from Maryland south. 
Another beauty, not hardy in severe climates, 
is the silver pine, P. Excelsa, a graceful and 
elegant tree with drooping silvery foliage, the 
needles like white pine but longer. A 4-foot 
specimen will cost $2, but the owner will get 
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at least $10 worth of pleasure out of it. 








None of these specimens should be “lost” 
in the mass of evergreens but rather empha- 











sized by being planted at some conspicuous 
place about the grounds. 

A word as to the flowering shrubs. There 
are eleven varieties of deutzias, nine spireas, 


PRIVE > 


four sweet syringias, and four wigelias, so you 
will do well to consult a good nurseryman’s 
catalogue so as to pick out the ones you pre- 
fer. If you just order so many of each by 
name the florist will bring around the simple 
standard varieties, but there are many beauti- 
ful hybrids and special sorts which will well 
bear investigation before using up your avail- 
able shrub space. 

In general your evergreens will come to 
you with the ball of roots and earth done up in 
burlaps, while the shrubs will have had the 
roots cleared of earth and packed in moss. The 
former can be planted with the burlaps on, as 
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it will soon rot away in the soil. Personally, 
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if the earth is still Cc ympact and moist, I take Planting diagram for a suburban place with evergreens and flowering shrubs. Frontage 


off the burlaps as I always plant higher than 

the nursery advises, knowing well the tendency of 
gardens to rise, year by year, as more soil and manure 
are added. The roots of the flowering shrubs want 
dipping in thick mud before planting, and then the 
earth is to be well packed about the roots. A shovel- 
ful of well rotted manure is spread a few inches below 
the surface after the roots have been well packed in 
soil and finally a mulch of soft loose soil and manure is 
piled about the young tree at the surface. The best time 


one hundred feet. 


and pine; and for shrubs the good old-fashioned stand- 
bys—pink and white deutzias, pink wigelias, cream-white 
sweet syringias (or mock orange); spirea Van Houteii 
(the dear old bridal wreath with its rows and festoons 
of white dandelion-like flowers) and, lastly lilacs, laven- 
der and white, without which May is not really the month 
of May at all. And roses; lots of them. No special soil 
required, but sunlight, at least from 10 to 4. No home 
yet ever had more roses than it knew what to do with! 








American Trees in German Forests 


By J. S. 


PON examining the maps showing the distribu- 
tion and the structure of the forests of Germany 
in the years 1300 and 1900, one will be aston- 
ished by the wonderful change that has taken place 
within a period that represents but a few generations 
Unquestionably man has played the leading 
A considerable portion of 


of trees. 
part in effecting this change. 
the history of Germany during these six centuries is 
written in blood. Frequent warfare between over two 
hundred independent states upon an area that now com- 
prises the German Empire, and later the increase oi 
population, the opening of agricultural lands, the devel- 
opment of industrial enterprises, and the destructive 
work of lumbermen present a picture of change and 
progress which enables us in part to comprehend the 
important role that man played in changing the original 
forest distribution. 

The present structure of the German forests differs 
far from what nature originally placed there. Man has 
improved upon nature’s methods by rearranging the 
indigenous species and by introducing exotic species. 
The major part of these structural changes came after 
the advent of forestry. The plains along the valley of 
the Rhine were originally covered mainly with hardwood 
species. The records of early military expeditions, as 
well as the structural material found in houses built cen- 
turies ago but still in existence, bear evidence of this 
hardwood forest. Today many parts of this same area 
are covered by a coniferous forest, in which Scotch pine 
century 


is the chief sixteenth 


the Saxon “Erzgebirge” were covered mainly with fir 


participant. In the 


and beech, but since the time of Henry von Cotta, the 
king of spruce and “father of conservative forestry,” 
we find that these same areas are now almost completely 
covered with spruce. 
duced the coppice system of handling oak. The substitu- 


The demand for tan bark intro- 


tion of chemical tannage for vegetable tannage has re- 
duced the demand, and hence the oak coppice forests are 
rapidly disappearing. 
account of their long rotations are being replaced by 


In many places beech and oak on 


other species. A great many of the German forests are 


in a transition stage, which is gradual and cumulative in 
favor of the conifers. The present participation in the 
forest structure of the coniferous and broad-leaved 
species expressed in per cent is 67.5 and 32.5, respec- 
tively. The hardwoods before the advent of forestry had 
a higher percentage than they have today. 

Of less magnitude than this rearrangement of the 
indigenous species, but of as vital significance, has been 
the introduction of exotic species especially from Amer- 
ica and Japan. The main causes that actuated the intro- 
duction of foreign species were the fear of a fuel famine, 
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commercial enterprise, aesthetic inclinations,  silvicul- 
tural experimentation, and the limited number of native 
species of commercial importance. The first American 
tree introduced into Germany was the eastern Arbor- 
vitae in 1566. This was followed by the black locust in 
1601, the bald cypress in 1640, the tulip tree or yellow 
poplar in 1663, the red cedar in 1664, the balsam fir in 
1697, the white spruce and black spruce in 1700, and the 


white pine in 1705. The importation has continued, and 











BLACK LOCUST TREES 

Six specimens of black locust 18 inches in diameter. Trees to the right 

are European larch. ‘hey are located near the old castle at Herren- 

chiemsee, Bavaria, Germany. 
at the present time practically every species native to 
America can be found somewhere in Germany. Some 
of the species that were introduced early have developed 
such excellent records that they are now regarded as 
naturalized members of the German forests. A few 
species are eligible for citizenship at the present time, 
while many other species, particularly those from western 
North America, have been introduced so recently that 
judgment with reference to their qualification for citi- 
zenship must be deferred until more complete data are 


at hand. 
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The seed of black locust was first sent to Europe in 
1601. This tree was among the first plants carried to 
Europe, and has since been propagated so extensively 
that it is now regarded as naturalized in every part of 
the empire except the northeast. The fear of a fuel 

















YELLOW POPLAR TREE 
Twenty inches in diameter and located in the old castle yard at 
Herrenchiemsee, Bavaria, Germany. The trees to the left are black 
locust. 


1740. It has at present the widest distribution in Ger- 
many of any American hardwood tree of commercial 
importance. In the state of Baden alone in 1909 about 
136 acres were stocked with this species, ranging in age 
from one to eighty-two years. The younger plantations, 
which cover by far the larger area, show that this 
species grows very rapidly, suffers very much from the 
ravages of rabbits, and prefers fresh deep humose loam 
soil. In a young plantation of this species near Darm- 
stadt 90 per cent of the specimens were peeled by rab- 
bits, while other species mixed with it, including the 
European oaks, remained untouched. <A stand forty-two 
years old had an average height of 57 feet, an average 
diameter of 5 inches, and contained 46 2/3 cords of wood 
per acre, thus showing an average annual growth of 
more than one cord per acre. Thinnings taken from this 
stand at the age of forty years brought $6.12 per cord. 
One of the oldest and most interesting stands of red 
oak in the state of Baden, covering about 15 acres, is 
growing near the town of Rothenfels. It is a rather 
open stand averaging about 105 trees per acre and is 
now (1915) eighty-eight years old. The trees have an 
average height of 88 feet and an average diameter of 
17 inches. 

The rapid growth of the red oak is one of its most 
commendable attributes. German records show that it 
has grown 8 inches in one year, 18 feet in ten years, 36 
feet in twenty years, 54 feet in fifty years, and that after 
the fiftieth year the rate of height growth decreases. It 
is also regarded as more attractive ornamentally than the 
native European oaks on account of its smooth bark, 
straight branches, broad symmetrical crown, and the 
beautiful autumnal coloration of its leaves. Most of the 





famine, about 1790, prompted the Hes- 
sian soldiers to make extensive importa- 
tions of this species. They regarded it 
as the savior of the nation. The impor- 
tation decreased, however, as the fear of 
the fuel famine subsided and as the 
value of the native beech became more 
fully known, largely through the efforts 
of George L. Hartig. At present one 
usually finds this tree in small open plan- 
tations upon poor sites, on the banks of 
railroad cuts where it acts as an excellent 
soil. binder, and along avenues where it 
usually has been decapitated with the 
pruning shears until but a vestige of 
life apparently seems to remain. Black 
locust has passed its high-water mark in 
Germany, but has by no means fallen 
into disrepute. It is still planted as a 
lawn, park and street tree, and in the 
forests upon very poor and sterile sites. 
It seems to be freer from insect pests and fungal diseases 
in Germany than in America. 

The red oak was introduced into Europe as early as 








NATURAL SEED REGENERATION OF WHITE PINE, TRIPPSTADT, GERMANY 


Early or open and incomplete stage of regeneration. 


German foresters who have plantations or stands of it 
commend it very highly. They think that it will play 
an even more important role in the future than it has in 
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the past. Their opinions are based upon the results of 
experimental plantations extending over almost a cen- 
tury, and in particular upon those established during the 
past thirty years. 

The cottonwood was introduced into Europe in 1772. 
It is now planted extensively in the inundation district of 
the Rhine, especially in the vicinity of the city of Karls- 
ruhe. It is one of the most rapid-growing species in 
Germany. According to Hartig, it may attain a height 
of 47 to 53 feet in twelve years, and 72 feet in forty 
years. Near Karlsruhe, in thirty-one years one specimen 
attained a height of 102 feet, a diameter of 22 inches 
and contained more than one-half a cord of wood. 


Other single spe- 
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sugar maple, white ash, black birch, and yellow birch. 
Many other species have been introduced which will 

never be used for other than ornamental purposes. 
White pine, the former nucleus of the American lum- 
ber industry, was introduced into England in 1705, and 
shortly afterward into Germany. It was the first exotic 
coniferous species naturalized into Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. No native European conifer surpasses it in 
height and volume growth. In ten years it may attain 
a height of 10 to 15 feet, in twenty years 26 to 30 feet, 
in forty years 53 to 60 feet, in eighty years 92 to 95 feet, 
and in one hundred years 105 to 110 feet. The largest 
white pine trees in Germany have reached a height of 
130 to 135 feet and 





cimens in forty to f 
fifty years have | 
yielded over a cord | 
of wood. The | 
German foresters 

usually set out one- | 
year-old plants | 
raised from cut- 
tings. Lately, how- 
ever, they have 
started to raise 
some of the plants 
from seeds. This 





tree on account of 
its rapid growth, 
its suitability for 
pulpwood, and its 
natural wide distri- 
bution in the east- 
earn and middle 
United States, 
should play an im- 
portant role in the 
future forests of 
North 


Three specimens are white pine. 
eastern 

fir surpasses white pine in height growth. 
America. 

The tulip tree, also known as the yellow poplar, was 
introduced into Europe in 1663. Most of the older 
specimens are found in parks, gardens, and about castles. 
It is not hardy in the extreme northern part of Germany 
nor the high mountainous region in the southern part. 
According to recent German experiments it can be estab- 
lished best if set out in spring just after it has started 
to put forth its new shoots. This necessitates a careful 
handling of the plants. In the municipal forest of 
Heidelberg is a young plantation covering 1% acres and 
containing about 3,500 specimens. Heidelberg is located 
in one of the mildest regions of Germany, and, as should 
be expected, the plantation is in a very thrifty condition. 

Among the other American hardwoods which have 
been introduced rather extensively may be mentioned 
the black walnut, wild black cherry, and the shellbark 
hickory. In addition to these species one often meets 
experimental plantations or isolated groups of butternut, 





WHITE PINE AND DOUGLAS FIR 
Ebersberger Park Forest, Germany duced until 1893 

The fence protects the plantation from deer and rabbits. 

The plantation is 12 years old and the largest Douglas fir is 28 feet in height. 


a diameter of 5 
feet. 

As early as 1794 
a Hessian hunting 
master, the for- 
ester of his day, 
brought some 
white pine seeds 
with him from 
Ametica, with 
which he planted 
about 15 acres of 
land near Tripp- 
stadt, in Rhenish 





Bavaria. This 
stand has now 
passed the century 
mark and contains 
specimens 25 to 39 
inches in diameter 
breast high. All 
the seeds which 
these trees pro- 


Douglas were collected for 

commercial pur- 
poses. Since 1893 no seeds have been collected because 
the seed-collecting business became less lucrative and 
the forester in charge wished to experiment with natural 
seed regeneration of white pine. For the past twenty- 
two years nature’s agents have disseminated the seeds 
of these pines with the result that the oldest regeneration 
is now closed or complete while the younger regenera- 
tion is still open or incomplete, as shown in accompany- 
ing illustrations. The natural regeneration was, how- 
ever, assisted by a superficial working of the soil, and by 
planting open or fail spots. Extended incomplete re- 
generation cannot be tolerated where soil prices are high. 
Some of the older specimens of this stand have been cut 
and marketed. The prices obtained per 1000 board feet 
in the log in the forest varies with the diameter. The 
subjoined schedule will give the prices of white pine and 


a few other coniferous species: 
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Diameter in inches outside bark butt 
end of log. 


24-wich 20-inch 14-inch 10-inch 6-inch 


White pine per M..$49.00 $37.00 $30.00 $21.50 $12.50 


Scotch pine “ “ .. 26.00 23.00 22.00 18.00 14.00 
basen.-s:s+. <“ «|. 80.50 27.00 26.00 21.50 14.00 
Spruce.....° “ .. ..... 25.00 23.00 20.00 16.00 


} ae eee 27.00 22.00 19.00 14.00 


An excellent stand of white pine is also found in the 
municipal forest of Frankfort located near Isenburg. In 
1855 white pine seedlings two years old were planted 
with alternating rows of oak. The oak was entirely 
suppressed by the rapid-growing white pine. The fail- 
rows of oak were filled in with Norway spruce, but it 


also proved a fail- 


pine have little value, at least less than any of the other 
coniferous species, and certainly less than most hard- 
woods. It seems advisable to recommend the establish- 
ment of mixed stands in which white pine should be the 
major species destined to produce quality, while the other 
species should be regarded as minor and temporary, and 
destined to produce material which can be removed in 
early thinnings and sold at a fair price, thus offsetting 

the initial constructive expense of the plantation. 
Douglas fir was introduced into Europe in 1827. This 
was over a hundred years later than the white pine. In 
this relatively short period it has shown itself to be the 
most valuable exotic species. It is daily growing in 
favor with the German foresters. In Prussia alone over 
350 acres were 





ure owing to the 
strong handicap of 
the white pine. The 
result is a _ pure 
stand of white pine 
with rather wide 
spacing. In 1911 
this stand had 295 





trees per acré av- 
eraging 80 feet in 
height and = 12.5 
inches in diameter. 
The average an- 
nual growth up to 
1911 was 2 cords 
per acre. 

In the munici- 
pal forest belong- 
ing to the city of 
Heidelberg, white 
pine covers an area 
of over 140 acres, 
aggregating about 
150,000 specimens, 
which vary in age 
from two to sixty- 
five years. Among these 140 acres are some experi- 
mental plots. One was started in 1888 in which 2,750 
two-year-old white pine seedlings were planted per acre 
at an expense of $10.50. In 1908 at the age of twenty- 
two years, they had an average height of 26.5 feet, and a 
volume of 53 cords per acre. This shows an average an- 
nual increment of 2.4 cords per acre. The average annual 
increment between 1903-1908 was 3.8 cords per acre. 

The white pine can be found in pure and in mixed 
stands in Germany. The lessons to be learned therefrom 
should be of great value to the American forester who 
is at present planting this species on a gigantic scale. 
The advantages are in favor of mixed stands which show 
clearer boles, and yield a better quality of wood. De- 
structive organisms, of whickythe white pine has many, 
are also disseminated more readily in pure stands than 
in mixed stands. It can also be seen from the schedule 
of prices given above that the early thinnings of white 





EUROPEAN LARCH AND WHITE PINE 


planted with it 
prior to 1911, not 
to mention the 
large acreage that 
has been planted 
in Bavaria, Hesse, 
and Saxony. It is 
found in pure and 





mixed _ stands. 
Some of the plan- 
tations show alter- 
nating rows of it 
and some other 
species, such a3 
white pine, Nor- 
way spruce, and 
European larch. In 
almost every case 
the Douglas fir far 
surpasses the other 
species in height 
growth, Data from 
German nurseries 
and plantations 


Plantation 20 years old located in the Ebersberger Park Forest, Bavaria, Germany. This : ‘ : Pa 
forest contains 19,209 acres and is the largest solid forest area in Germany. show that it may 


reach a height of 
4 inches in one year, 8 inches in two years, 46 feet in 
fifteen years, 56 feet in eighteen years, and 83 feet in 
hfty-three years. It is relatively free from enemies, but 
the deer feeds upon it rather freely, and in some places 
the foresters report that it suffers from snow break and 
frost. In youth the plantations are usually surrounded 
by a fence in order to keep out the larger destructive 
animals. The terminal shoots of small plants are often 
covered with tar to prevent the deer from eating or 
injuring the terminal bud. Frost may do considerable 
damage to seedlings and transplants but seldom damages 
larger specimens. It recovers very readily from damage on 
account of its numerous adventitious buds, and in this re- 
spect surpasses most other coniferous species. Planta- 
tions are usually established by using two to four year old 
transplants, and spacing the plants 5X5 or 6X6 feet. 
In the municipal forest of Heidelberg is an experi- 
mental plot of Douglas fir with the following data accord- 
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In addition to the white pine, numerous other Ameri- 


ing to Oberforster Krutina: The experimental plot was 
can species of pine have been introduced into Germany, 


established in 1887 by planting three-year-old Douglas 
and can be seen in gardens, groves, and plantations. The 
species that is receiving the greatest con- 
sideration at the present time is the Jack 
pine, due to its ability to grow on very 
dry and sterile soil. It began to be in- 
troduced on a large scale after 1890, in 
which year Professor Mayr brought it to 
light. In the vicinity of Eberstadt in 
the state of Hesse are large parallel plan- 
tations of Jack pine and Scotch pine. 
The former grows more rapidly and 


fir and two-year-old Norway spruce at a distance of four 





straighter, and seems less sensitive to 
snow break. More than a half million 
trees of this species have already been 
planted in the state of Bavaria. A single 
firm distributed more than six million 
plants throughout Germany in 1906. 
Just as Jack pine is on the rise, so pitch 
pine is on the wane. Most of the stands 





of the latter species were established 
with the belief that it yielded the pitch 
of commerce. About twenty-five years 
ago the mistake became fully known and 
since then it has been receiving little 





consideration. It is said to suffer con- 








WHITE PINE DURING THINNING. MUNICIPAL FOREST, FRANKFORT, GERMANY — Siderably from cold, late and early frosts, 
First heavy thinning in this 58-year-old stand. About 25 per cent of the volume of the snow, and wind. Many of the existing 
stand was removed. Light thinnings were made at an earlier date. stands are being removed rapidly to 





feet. The planting cost $4.56 per acre. 
In 1903 the stand consisted of 34 cords 
of Douglas fir and 7 cords of spruce. In 
1908 this same stand consisted of 43 
cords of Douglas fir and 634 cords of 
spruce. The average annual increment 
for the five years from 1903-1908 was 
2.38 cords. The height of the Douglas 
fir and spruce in 1908 was 45 and 32 
feet, respectively. 

The Sitka spruce is the only exotic 
species of spruce receiving forestal con- 
sideration in Germany at present. It 
was introduced into Europe as late as 
1831, or about one hundred and twenty- 
five years after the white and the black 
spruce. Along the Rhine, in lowland 
and even in extremely wet areas, it 
seems to thrive. Upon fresh loam soil 
it has made a height growth of 9 feet in 
five years, and 11.5 feet in eleven years. 








It thrives upon areas where the native 


European species simply emacs ind sut GIANT ARBORVITAE AND INCENSE CEDAR 
aecec > « 2 1 i 
passes the latter in both height and In the park forest belonging to the Count von Berkheim, Weinheim, Germany. 


volume growth. It suffers more from 

frost than the native European species, and is more sub- make place for more valuable and more promising 
ject to damage by browsing animals than the Colorado _ species. 

In 1909 the forests of the state of Baden The Big Tree, also known as Sequoia, from Cali- 


> 


blue spruce. 


alone contained 70 acres of Sitka spruce. fornia, is common in parks and is occasionally found in 
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small stands. It was discovered in California in 1850 Germany has been importing American forest trees 
and three years later it was introduced into Germany. for three hundred and fifty years, with the result that 
In the park forest at Weinheim, Germany, belonging to we find there today the oldest and best experimental plan- 
the Count von Berkheim, is an excellent stand of this tations of these species in the world. It is difficult to 

nis on a — - J — " 015 at " , . P . : 
tree in mixture with fir. This stand is now (1915) fifty travel far in Germany without seeing some American 
mn’ 9 > Se j c ¢ averag ig f ry . £ 
years old. In 1911 the equoia h ad mn average height of trees. They are not only found in the forest, but ar 
55 feet and an average diameter of 14 inches. A careful : a ; 2 

RAR Wadi? lig ne common in private and public parks and gardens, on 

count showed 64 Sequoias and 350 firs to the acre. The : 
: : castle grounds, and along streets. Almost every Amert- 
firs are of the same age, but have only an average ‘ shies 7 mass . 
can tree can be found somewhere in Germany. It may, 
however, be well to remember that while the introduction 


into Germany of American trees has been going on for 


diameter of 7 inches. The Sequoia prefers deep, fresh 
soil, mild climate and high atmospheric moisture. This 
park forest of Count von Berkheim covers approximately 


91 acres and contains about 100 different species, most a long time and on a large scale, yet their present aggre- 


of which are exotics. Among the exotics are 30 species gate acreage is but a very small percentage of the total 
of American conifers and 9 American board-leaved area of the German forest. 


species. 


NATIONAL FORESTS TAKE IN $2,500,000 CHUGACH FOREST REDUCED 
HE National Forests turned into the United HE area of the Chugach National Forest, Alaska, 
States Treasury during the fiscal year ended which is to be erossed by the railroad that the 
Government is building from Seward to Fair- 
banks, is reduced nearly one-half by a proclamation 
signed by President Wilson, returning approximately 
5,802,000 acres to the public domain. This action follows 
classification of the land by the Forest Service, showing 
that the areas involved are not of high enough timber 
value to warrant Government protection, and means the 
largest elimination of National Forest land ever made 
by a single Presidential proclamation: 

The boundaries of the forest, as redrawn by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, now contain approximately 5,818,000 
acres, supporting about 8 billion feet of merchantable 
timber. On the area thrown out of the forest there is in 
the aggregate a large amount of timber, but it is so 
sparse and scattered as to be of little or no commercial 


June 30, 1915, nearly $2,500,000, an increase of 
more than $40,000 over the receipts of the previous year, 
according to a statement just issued by the Forest Ser- 
vice. The timber sales, which amounted to $1,164,000, 
yielded on account of the depressed condition of the 
lumber industry about $79,000 less than those of the 
previous fiscal year, but the gain was made possible by 
larger revenues from other sources. The grazing re- 
ceipts, which totaled $1,125,000, increased $127,000 over 
last year, and the water-power receipts, which amounted 
to not quite $90,000, showed an increase of nearly 
542,000. 

The demoralization of the turpentine industry on 
account of the war’s curtailment of the naval stores mar- 


ket caused the receipts from the sale of turpentining ep rad 7 
value. The land remaining within the forest, however, 


contains the largest and most accessible supply of timber 
for the development of the great mineral fields to the 
north of Bering River, and is the region in which the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission has been authorized 
te : : i to cut 85 million feet of timber for use in constructing the 
year. There was a decrease of nearly $37,000 in the ; ee ¢ : 

: £3, ; Government’s new railroad. On account of the time re- 
revenue derived by the settlement of trespass cases in quired for cutting and seasoning construction timbers, the 
which Government timber had been cut without Commission has had to purchase some lumber from 


privileges on the National Forests to drop to about $9,000, 
as against nearly $15,000 last year. The sale of special 
use permits, under which all sorts of enterprises, from 
apiaries to whaling stations, are operated on the forests, 
i 


yielded nearly $78,000, an increase of $9,000 over last 


intent to defraud, the revenue from this source being Washington and Oregon, but as cutting has already com- 
only a little more than $3,000. More than $7,000, how- — menced on the Chugach, it is expected that the Alaskan 
ever, was collected from other timber trespass cases. timber will soon be serving the needs of the railroad 
Grazing trespass cases yielded nearly $6,000, an increase — }uilders. 

of about $1,000; occupancy trespass cases, which oc- The lands eliminated by the proclamation are in three 
curred in only one of the seven forest districts, turned large tracts; one along the entire southerly slope of the 
in something less than $250; about $60 was derived from Chugach Mountains, the second lying northeast of 
turpentine trespass cases, and $660 from fire trespass Seward, between Resurrection Bay and Kings Bay, and 
cases, the latter being more than $7,000 less than the the third, northwest of the Kenai Mountains in the 
amount collected in the previous fiscal year for damage region around Tustamena and Skilak Lakes. In addi- 
to Government property through fires carelessly or wil- tion, the towns of Hope, Sunrise, Kenai, and Ninilchek 


fully started in or near National Forests. are eliminated. 





The Problem of Forest Conservation 


By W. B. GreeLeEy, DirECTOR OF THE AMERICAN ForESTRY ASSOCIATION 


HE important question about forest con- 
servation now is: Will it break down in 
the face of concrete business necessities ? 

Much has been done to put the public forests 
upon sound footing. Marked pregress has beet 
made in the development of State forest activities 
and in bringing about effective cooperation of 
many different agencies for preventing forest 
fires. But the critical problem of the 80 per cent 
of private timber in the United States has 
scarcely been touched. We can neither “preach, 
print, pray, nor ballot” the owner of timberland 
into the practice of forestry when it does not pay. 
Forest conservation must come to grips with 
this problem sooner or later. Its first task is to 
assemble the facts and look them squarely in the 
face—how far the status of wood has changed 





from a necessity to a competitor for a place in 
the market, what it costs not only to grow wood 
but to hold and protect merchantable timber 
which cannot be marketed for many years, and 
what readjustments of our economic conceptions 
may be necessary to permit the thrifty use and 
perpetuation of the timber resources of the coun- 
try. The business difficulties and needs of the 
forest-using industries must be understood. 
Means must be found whereby the handling of 
their resources can be adapted to the larger, 
permanent interests of the country; but they 
must be sought through mutual recognition, by 
the public and the forest-using industries, of the 
economic well-being of each other and, if need 
be, by mutual sacrifices. The first thing to be 
done is to get the situation clearly understood 
by everyone. 

To this task forest conservation should address it- 
self and prove its right to be written down, not as a 





W. B. GREELEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Director of the American Forestry Association. 


sporadic outburst of enthusiasm, but a sustained effort 
to make the most of national resources. 


Tree Planting Along the Lincoln Highway 


By Grace Roper NEVITT 


NE of the most extensive enterprises in roadside 
planting ever undertaken is that of the Lincoln 
Highway which extends from ocean to ocean, a 

distance of 3,400 miles. The work is being done under 
the direction of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The planting is to be individual and each state 
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section of the highway is under the direction of the 
conservation chairman of its own women’s clubs. The 
organization from New York to California is complete 
and in many of the states, the trees, shrubs and flowers to 
be planted have been selected. In New York State, the 
plan for the “Sunrise Entrance” of the Highway in- 
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cludes the planting of white oak, reminiscent of Lincoln’s 
career. With it will be combined Norway mapies, hem- 
locks and white birches. 

Masses of American laurel have been selected by the 
New Jersey women as decorative for the highway as it 
enters cities and towns or passes historic spots and fruit 
trees will be extensively planted throughout the state. 
The natural forests along the way, with laurels, hardy 
vines and perennials, have been adopted for Pennsylva- 
nia in an attempt to preserve and accentuate the native 
vegetation, presenting to the traveler a beautiful wild 
garden. Again in Ohio the wild garden effect will be 
used. Variety will be the aim of Indiana, the occidental 
plane tree, or sycamore indigenous to that state, elms, 
hardwood maples, golden glow and roses all figure widely 
in the plan. A “Lincoln motif” in plants and trees illus- 
trative of certain of Lincoln’s characteristics has been 
arranged in Illinois. Among the trees included in the 
arrangement are white oaks, to typify the national appeal 
of Lincoln’s character, as it has the widest range of all 
trees, the red cedar, an evergreen, symbolizing the per- 
manence of his fame, and flowering dogwood a reminder 
of the rail splitting days of the former President, since 
the latter shrub was prized by the pioneers for the making 
of wedges. In Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, it is noted that 
the prairie rose will mark the approach to cities, towns 
and spots of historic interest. The Kentucky coffee tree 
recalls the state of Lincoln’s birth, while the wild grape, 
the silver bell tree, and the June-berry signify other 
sides of his character in the poetic conception outlined by 
the women’s clubs. 

West of the Mississippi River the highway will be 
bordered much of the distance by cottonwood trees. In 
Wyoming, the native cottonwood, quaking aspen, box 
elder and the old standbys in which are numbered pines 
and cedars find a place. Segra lilies, the state flower of 
Utah, the pines of the hills, and cottonwoods have been 
chosen for those sections of the road where vegetation 
will flourish in Utah. Unusual difficulties are presented 
to the women in the state of Nevada. The road stretches 
350 miles, often through desert where for 40 or 50 miles 
there is no water and no possible way of irrigating. The 
tree planting committee of the state has expressed the 
expectation of securing assistance from the forestry 
service and from the State University. Cedars, pines, 
junipers are the state’s native trees and can be em- 
ployed along the rivers and in the mountain districts. 
A long lane bordered with California poppies, of golden 
hue, blue lupines, and the many vari-colored flowers of 
the California hillsides combined with pepper trees in 
abundance and other native trees promises an ending to 
the Lincoln Highway unexcelled in its attractiveness. 

The planting on the Lincoln Highway itself, will be 
but a small part of the finished plan, for all the school 
yards along the route are to be beautified, and many in- 
quiries have come to the planting committee in charge 
from the Southern States, which it is expected will result 
in road planting throughout the South with a possibility 
of new roads being built. In Georgia, the state Society 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy have already an- 


nounced plans for a “Jefferson Davis Highway” which 
will also reach from ocean to ocean beginning at the 
Potomac and extending to the Rio Grande. 


PROTECTING REDWOODS 


OREST owners of California are taking an active 
interest in effective and economical protection of 
the forests against fire, as is shown by the fact 

that three local forest protective associations have been 
organized in Mendocino County. 

These three associations will protect over one-half 
million acres of redwood forests by cooperation among 
the owners. 

These, with the Redwood Fire and Protective Asso- 
ciation, which was organized four years ago, will place 
practically all of the redwood forests of that county 
under systematic protection. These local associations 
will cooperate with the California Forest Protective 
Association, which is actively engaged in organizing such 
associations throughout the timbered counties of the 
State, and it is expected that practically all the privately 
owned timberland will be under such cooperative pro- 
tection against forest fires before the dry season of 1915. 

In Santa Cruz County the forest and home protective 
association was organized early in the season and has 
been able to almost entirely prevent forest fires in that 
county. This is an especially good record because the 
most extensive and destructive forest fires in the State 
during 1913 were in Santa Cruz County. This associa- 
tion is also cooperating with the California Forest Pro- 
tective Association. 

Wherever the privately owned timberlands are adja- 
cent to the National Forests, many of the owners coop- 
erate with the Federal Forest Service for protection 
against fire and this cooperative work is being rapidly 
extended as the benefits are realized by both the Federal 
foresters and the owners. 

Without doubt this cooperative system can be carried 
on more effectively and economically through local forest 
protective associations, especially as they will be able to 
secure the participation of small owners. 

While this cooperation between the Federal Forest 
Service and local forest protective associations, com- 
posed of private owners, will do much to preserve the 
forests of merchantable timber, there are vast areas of 
cover growth which are not protected. 

This can be accomplished only by a law providing 
for cooperation on the part of the State with the Federal 
Forest Service and private owners of timberland, which 
would effectively protect from fire all the merchantable 
timber and all the cover growth on the watersheds. 

A law providing for such cooperation on the part of 
the State was introduced in the Legislature of 1913 by 
the State Conservation Commission. It was known as 
Assembly Bill 643, was approved by Gifford Pinchot, 
Federal Forester Henry S. Graves and other authorities 
on forest protection, and passed both the Senate and 
Assembly. It was opposed by the State Forester, how- 
ever, and was not signed by Gov. Johnson. 





Indiana’s Forestry Home 


By Burr N. PRENTICE 


HE Indiana State Board of Forestry is planning 
a large forestry exhibit for the new building at 
the State Fair at Indianapolis, September 6 to 11. 
The board has now at its disposal a building well 
suited for its purpose. It is of the bungalow type, 24 by 
36 feet. It will be occupied by 


ings at the reservation, will form a part of the exhibit. 
to notice many factors of growth which are of vital in- 
terest to the woodlot owner. 

All this material clearly and vividly shown, together 
with actual photographs of plantations and under plant- 





an extensive exhibit of the for- 
ests of the State and their prod- 
ucts. The results of the work 
of the State Board at the Indi- 
ana forest reservation are to be 
graphically shown. A complete 
dendrological collection of the 
timber trees of Indiana is to oc- 
cupy another section; statistics 
and charts outlining the status 
of the wood-working industries 
of the State are to be given a 
third section, while a fourth 





large section is to be occupied 
by the lumbering, utilization and 
timber preservation interests of 
the State. It is desired that no 
phase of the situation be omit- 
ted, to the end that this new 








A STATE FORESTRY BUILDING 


— > State Boar ino Erected by the Indiana State Board of Forestry for exhibition purposes at the State Fair, Indianapolis, 
home of the State Board during Indiana. State Forester E. A. Gladden at the entrance. 


the fair may be a place of such 

interest to all lumbermen and those in any way interested 
in forestry that they will make it their headquarters 
while on the grounds. 

For several years the Board has been carrying on a 
series of experiments at the State Forest Reservation, 
near Henryville, Ind., to determine important factors 
that enter into the maintenance of Indiana woodlots. 
It is said that in Germany negative information is con- 
sidered of as much value as that of a positive nature. 
The proof that certain species of trees are unfit for 
soil and climatic conditions existing in Indiana should 
be as valuable to woodlot owners as the proof that cer- 
tain others are particularly adapted to that climate. The 
Board finds that some valuable species of trees make a 
rapid and financially successful growth in the State’s 
woodlots, while many other less valuable species, which 
unfortunately are often permitted to take up space in the 
woodlot, cannot be made to show a profit. 

The reservation, which covers an area of some 2,000 
acres, is located on some of the poorest soil in Indiana. 
Experiments which have been carried on there are of 
especial value, because this is the particular class of 
soil least suited for agriculture. The State Board has 
kept accurate growth records of the demonstration plots 
and reforestation work at the reservation. The large 
variety in the species under experimentation has brought 
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The Board announces a special feature of interest to 
the friends of closer wood utilization throughout the cen- 
tral hardwood region. This is the appearance of Mr. 
FE. A. Sterling as one of the list of speakers. He is a 
well-known authority on utilization subjects and a live 
factor in the combat between wood and its substitutes. 
He will represent the new Trade Extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chicago. 


PHILIPPINE LUMBER FOR CHINA 

The Director of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry, 
who has recently returned from a trip to China in the 
interests of Philippine lumber, reports that there is a 
market in China for all the lumber produced in the 
islands if the proper connections can be made between the 
producer and consumer. The Chinese dealers want a 
guarantee of a constant supply. They are not willing 
to accept one consignment, but demand that they be as- 
sured of continuous supply, even though it be small. An 
American formerly in the service of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, now in business in Shanghai, reports that there 
is a demand there for Philippine lumber, but there is not 
a constant supply, and the purchaser is never sure of 
getting enough of the same class to complete his particular 
job. 
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Ornamental and Shade Trees 


A Department for the Advice and Instruction of Members of the American Forestry Association 


EDITED By J. 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 


EPTEMBER is the month when pruning of orna- 
mental and shade trees can be done to the greatest 
The dead 
guished from the live ones very readily at this season, 


advantage. branches can be distin- 
the general contour of the tree can be judged with greater 
ease and climbing into the branches can be done more 
safely than on a cold winter day. The following hints 
will help the pruner in preventing injury to himself or 
others and in accomplishing his work in accordance with 


correct pruning principles. 
HINTS ON CLIMBING 


Set out the danger signs before commencing heavy 
pruning work. 

Examine the condition of your ladder and tie its upper 
end to the tree before starting out. 

Be sure of the strength of your branch before tying 
an extension ladder to it. 

Do not slant the extension ladder too much. 

Always watch the upper end of your ladder. Always 
have another man hold your ladder when you go up to 
tie it or when you come down after untying it. 

Never remain in a tree or on a ladder while a limb is 
being pulled off or lowered. 

Examine all rope before using it on heavy work. 

In removing a heavy branch use two ropes, one to 
guide, the other to lower the branch. 

Use caution where high power wires are running 
through or alongside of trees, as the insulation may be 
worn off and make work very dangerous, especially in 
wet weather. 

Always consult your foreman before taking up any 
work where risk is involved. 

Before starting out on a tree, judge its general condi- 
tion. 
wood-destroying insects generally has its branches in an 


The trunk of the tree that shows age, disease or 


equally unhealthy condition. Greater precautions should, 
therefore, be taken with a tree in this condition than with 
a young vigorous tree. 

The different kinds of wood differ naturally in their 
The soft and brash woods need 
greater precaution than the strong and pliable ones. All 
the poplars, the ailanthus, the silver maple, the chestnut, 


strength and pliability. 


the catalpa and willow are either too soft or too brittle 
to depend on without special care. The elm, hickory and 
oak have strong flexible woods and are, therefore, safer 
The red oak is weaker than the other 


than any other. 
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J. Levison, B. A., M. F. 
Arboriculturist Brooklyn Park Department, Author of 
Shade Trees, Yale University Forest 


and Lecturer on Ornamental ane 
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\ND SHADE TREES 


The sycamore and beech have a tough cross- 
grained wood and are, therefore, fairly strong. The lin- 
den has a soft wood, while the ash and the gum, though 
strong and flexible, are apt to split. 


oaks. 














BADLY 


PRUNED TREE 


In order to make 
shown in the 
is at 


room for the overhead wires this tree was cut as 
)tograph and its unsightly and unnatural appearance 


once an evidence that the work was improperly done. 


Look out for the limb that shows fungous growths. 
Every fungus sends out a great many fibers into the main 
body of the limb, which draw out its sap. The interior 
of the branch then loses all strength and becomes like a 
powder. Outside appearances sometimes do not show 
the interior condition, but one can be sure that every time 
he sees a fungus popping out there is trouble behind it, 
and the limb is not altogether safe. 

When the limb is full of holes or.knots, it generally 
indicates that borers have been working all kinds of gal- 
it unsafe. The silver maple 
and the sycamore maple in this locality are especially 
full of borers which in many cases work on the underside 
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of the branch so that the man in the tree looking down 
cannot see its dangerous condition. 

A dead limb with bark falling off indicates that it died 
at least three months before, and is, therefore, less safe 
than one with its bark tightly adhering to it. 

Branches are more apt to snap on a frosty day when 
they are covered with an icy coating than on a summer 
day. 

A rainy or drizzly day causes the branches of a tree 
tc be slippery, and greater precautions are then necessary. 


HINTS ON PRUNING 


Always use a pole saw and pole shears on the tips of 
long branches, and use the pole hook in removing dead 
branches of the ailanthus and other brittle trees where it 
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whorl, they should not all be cut away at the same time 
lest the tree be girdled. This arrangement of branches 


occurs most frequently in the coniferous trees. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y., AND ITS SHADE TREES 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and its authorities deserve con- 
gratulation upon the organization of a permanent Shade 
Tree Commission and a municipal office and field force 
to care for its shade trees and work up a plan for present 
and future planting. 

Mt. Vernon, a city of under 40,000, is one of the 
smaller communities supporting such a department, but 
shows the characteristic progressiveness of that city, and 
is indicative of the growing interest throughout the coun- 
try in having the shade trees properly cared for. A 

wealth of trees graces the 





would be too dangerous to 
reach them otherwise. 

Do not “Head Back” or 
cut off the top of a tree ex- 
cept where the tree is old 
and failing, and then under 
special instructions. 

Be as sparing and as ju- 
dicious in your pruning as 
possible, and do not raise 
the branches so high as to 
make the tree look like a 
telegraph pole. 

Commence pruning the 
tree from the top and finish 
at the bottom. 

Make every cut as close 
and parallel to the trunk 
as possible. 

Your saw must be well 
set and sharp in order to 
make the cut perfectly 
smooth. 

Leave no stubs, dead and 
dying wood, or fungus-covered branches behind you. 


photograph may be avoided. 


Do not fail to cover every wound with coal tar, not 
allowing it to needlessly run down the trunk. 

Do not remove several large branches on one tree at 
atime. They must be removed gradually, the work ex- 
tending over several seasons. 

Prevent tearing the bark off the trunk in removing 
large limbs by first making an “undercut.” 

Make the cuts on a slant. Some trees, like the elm, 
sycamore, linden and willow will stand the process of 
heading back more than others, and the poplar is a tree 
that must be cut back every few years to keep its crown 
from becoming too tall and unsafe. 

When you shorten a branch leave a few twigs at the 
end in order to draw the sap to the freshly cut wound 
and thus enable the growing layer under the bark to 
heal it over. 

In trimming smail branches or shoots, the cut must be 
made just above a bud. 

When several branches come out from the trunk in a 





streets of Mt. Vernon, 
most of which were planted 
thirty-five to forty-five 
years ago. The maples 
comprise the majority 
while the elms, lindens, 
poplars and horse chestnuts 
are very abundant, the rest 
being well distributed 





among some twenty-five 
species. The tree condi- 
tions are those usually 
found in all cities where 
systematic care has been 
unknown. Some of the 
oldest trees are showing 
signs of decay; and faulty 
spacing of many of the 
trees is the natural result 
of haphazard individual 


HOW NOT TO PRUNE TREES planting. The insect dam- 


In the accompanying article is much excellent advice on how to prune 
trees and if this is carefully followed such results as are seen in this 


age this year has been re- 
markably slight, especially 
when compared with the heavy inroads made by the tus- 
sock moth and other insects in some of the eastern cities. 
The Shade Tree Commission has made an early start and 
by so doing will avoid that almost treeless period from 
which so many cities have suffered due to lack of proper 
foresight. 

Many European cities are famous for their far-sighted 
policies and the size of improvement projects which they 
undertake; harbors, waterways, transportation facili- 
ties, parkways and boulevards are all planned in accurate 
detail long in advance of actual development and are 
always planned with the idea of benefiting the greatest 
number of people. The reason may be found in the ever- 
present attitude of sacrificing the individual for the good 
of the community. In this country it is usually the in- 
dividual or corporation that prospers at the expense of 
the municipality. Playgrounds, parks and well shaded 
streets are of prime importance in adding to the comfort 
of any community, thus making the city more attractive 
to strangers and more appreciated by the residents. 
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Tne American city is, however, 
gradually realizing the vital need of 
caring for its citizens and of making 
life more enjoyable for them. It has 
recently awakened to the need of more 
trees and parks as factors in the city 
beautiful and city healthful, and has 
already done much along these lines. 
Every progressive city nowadays has a 
tree department or is considering the 
organization of one. Mt. Vernon is 
therefore very timely in its recent 
choice of a trained forester to head its 
tree work. Mr. A. Oakley Smith, a 
graduate of the Yale Forest School, 








BAYONNE, N. J., TREE WORK 


Bayonne, N. J., has some beautiful 
shade trees worth preserving and 
should have many more planted. The 
following editorial in the Bayonne Re- 
view indicates the sentiments of the 
city’s residents: 

“The shade trees of Bayonne have 





been remarked by many visitors as its 
crowning beauty. They have been sur- 
prised at the verdant streets and the 
heavy foliage in a city that they had 
been led to believe was a collection of 
oil tanks and tall chimneys. 

“That this beautiful feature of the 


[ who fills this office, has specialized in city has been left untended and uncared 
the care of ornamental and shade trees for by any public authority has also 
at the Yale School and has enhanced been a source of surprise to many. 
his experience under such men as Vi- “The appointment of a city forester 
tale, Munson-Whitaker and others. is not a useless job. It can be made a 
mest important one and for Bayonne, 
TREES OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL ean fill the place occupied by the shade 
tree commissions in other cities.” 
Washington, D. C., now has 584.18 
miles of shade trees, with an average QUESTIONS AND ANSWéens 
of 352 trees to the mile, according to 7 
the annual report of Trueman Lanham, QJ. OE One told me that the pop- 
superintendent of trees and parkings, lar tree is not a desirable tree to plant. 
] presented to the District Commission- Please give me a reason, if that be true. 
ers. The total number of trees is 103,- A. F. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
135. During the last year 3,388 trees A. For general planting the Caro- 
were planted and 2,596 removed, mak- lina and all other poplars are not de- 
ing an increase of 72 trees. IMPROPERLY PRUNED sirable. They are short-lived trees and 
No other city in the world can com- Shade tree on a city’s sidewalk as their wood is so soft and brittle that 
i : r oti . : ra example of how not to cut branches : J ; 
{ pare with Washington in the mileage of Stubs are shown projecting from they very readily break in windstorms. 
: e's i a ac ae trunk and limbs while the cutting noe : mich 
i oak planted trees, according to the re- should be close to the trunk or th hey grow too fast and generally be- 
; port. There are 52,783 miles of them iad come top-heavy and dangerous. Their 
here on the streets, or 28.15 miles of streets have a double finer rootlets penetrate the neighboring sewer and water- 
row of the oak trees. During the past year more syca- pipes and their larger roots upset the sidewalk. Their 
mores were planted than any other variety. Trimming _ |eayes drop earlier than the leaves of other species and 
: of trees was handicapped considerably during the twelve the catkins of the female tree are quite a nuisance to 
: months by scarcity of funds. More than 59,000 trees pedestrians in the spring. The only reason for planting 
4 were sprayed, a vigorous crusade having been waged the poplar is where the local soil and atmospheric condi- 
' against the tussock moth and other insects. tions are so poor that nothing else will grow as well or, 
. sities initiate int case of the Lombardy poplar, its use is justified for 
Pie Winston: Site colt Seale: eis lias aesthetic effects. \ screen of poplars is also very de- 
ii : ih ~ sirable at times. 
rains and absence of hot weather makes the 1915 summer 
) and spring the best we have had in Buffalo for 10 years Q. I would like to get literature which would be of 
| for trees. Last year at this time the trees looked pretty use to me on a smali place, about two acres, in Dutchess 
burned and tough, but today they are green and fresh County, now practically bare, except for a few ash. 
4 and beautiful. ” That Buffalo will in the future be “a The te the last slope of: the hills south of Fishkill where 
city of trees,” Forester Filer has a corps of men now at ¢_ pave thought I might develop a very small nursery 
; work treating the young trees all over the city, restaking probably of deciduous trees. But having no practical 
? and readjusting wherever needed. The tree-trimming knowledge, only general interest, I do not know what 


/ 





will continue until cold weather. Twelve spraying crews 
have completed war on the tussock moth and started 
out to destroy the cocoons. Because of the consistent 
crusades against the tussock moth in Buffalo the specie 
is becoming less and less each year. 


books would be of the most service. 


A. R. V. H., Lake George, N. Y. 


A. For literature, see “Studies of Trees” by J. J. 
Levison, and “he Care of Trees” by Dr. B. E. Fernow, 
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both included in AMERICAN Forestry’s “List of Books 
on Forestry.” For specific instructions, kinds of plants, 
planting, etc., write to any of the tree nurseries which 
advertise in AMERICAN Forestry. 


©. What are the best trees to plant in front of my 
house in the city of New York? 
A. de C., New York City. 


A. The Oriental sycamore (Platanus orientalis) is 
undoubtedly the hardiest and generally best adapted to 
the unfavorable conditions of the average city street. It 
grows fairly rapidly, is ordinarily free from insects and 
disease and forms a symmetrical compact crown. The 
Norway maple (Acer platanoides) is the next best tree 
to plant and the Red oak, European small leaf lindet 
and Gingko are still others that may be chosen. The 
species is, of course, an important consideration, but no 
tree will do well on the city street unless one provides 
from two to four cubic yards of good loam and plants 


the tree with great care. 


©. We have at cur summer home at Mackinac Island, 
two beautiful maple trees, one hard maple and the other 
a soft maple. The soft maple, perhaps 50 or 60 years 
old, seems to be dying out. The leaves are turning yel- 
low and some of the top branches are dead. We find 
many small holes drilled through the bark, and into the 
body of the tree, as clean as though a gimlet had been 
used. We have renioved some of the bark, and find a 
coating of seemingly dead wood of a brownish color 
about an eighth of an inch thick. Cleaning this off, we 
find good, live wood underneath. We have removed the 
bark in several places and find the same condition exists 
in each case. ._ Will you kindly advise what way we should 
proceed in the way of treatment to save this tree ? 

J. R. H., Detroit, Michigan. 


A. From your description, it seems that the living 
tissue of the soft maple, situated immediately underneath 
the outer bark, has already been injured by an insect 
which has emerged some time ago. If this “coating of 
dead wood” binds the whole circumference of the tree, 
then it is doubtful whether anything can be done to save 
the tree. If parts of the tissue underneath the bark are 
still good and fresh, then you might resort to “heading 
in,” which means cutting in the whole top of the tree 
heavily. A soft maple will stand the treatment. This 


should be done in September. 


Q. What shall I do to combat the elm leaf beetle? 
J. E. M., Worcester, Mass. 


A. Spray with arsenate of lead during the latter part 
of May and gather the pupal at the base of the tree dur- 
ing the first ten days in August. 


Q. What is the best guard for street trees? 
A. M. P., Reading, Pa. 
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A. The most useful and cheapest guard is made of 
Wire netting, % inch mesh and No. 16 or No. 17 gauge. 


It should be six feet high and should have a piece of 
lose on its upper end to prevent chafing. 


©. Can you tell me what causes maple leaves to turn 
reddish brown in midsummer, and if harmful to the 
trees? M. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A. Maple leaves generally turn reddish brown in mid- 
summer when the supply of water is cut off from the 
roots. Cultivation and watering will generally revive 


the trees. 


©. Can you tell me what to do for a large hickory tree 
which has good nuts, but few of which mature? 


T. B. S., Hackensack, N. J. 


A. The first thing suggesting itself in answer to your 
query about your hickory tree is that the frugality of 
mature nuts is due to an inherent quality of barrenness 
in the tree itself, something that is very hard to over- 
come but has in rare instances been corrected by topwork. 
It is necessary that this shall be done by a specialist in 
this line of work, and it is quite an expensive process. 
Would suggest that you write to Dr. Deming, Secretary 
of the Northern Nut Growers Association, Georgetown, 
Connecticut, for fuller information. It is possible that 
the condition might be helped by seeing that the ground 
about the tree is fertile and in good condition and that it 
has plenty of moisture, as the hickory demands more 
moisture than many other species. 

©. How shall I kill a grub in a maple tree ? 

Mrs. M. M. L., Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Inject carbon bisulphide into the burrow and clog 
the orifice immediately after injection with a bit of soap. 
The soap will prevent the deadly gas generated by the 
carbon bisulphide from coming out. The following day 
remove the soap and paint the wound with coal tar. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


1. Prune the shade and ornamental trees in the Fall 
before the leaves drop. 

2. Collect and destroy the eggs of the tussock moth 
and cocoons and egg-masses of other insects. 

3. Remove borers in fruit trees and look out for 
borers in other trees. 

t. Mark with white paint all dead and hopelessly 
diseased trees which are to be cut down in winter. At 
this time one can see them better than in the winter time. 

5. Visit the nurseries this month and select the plants 
required for planting in the Spring of 1916. At this 
time one can have a wider choice of material at abso- 
lutely staple prices. The plants may be left standing 
in the nursery for delivery in the spring. 
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Children’s Department 


Devoted to imparting information about trees, woods and forests to t 


ys and girls so that they may grow to know 


how necessary trees are to the health, wealth and future of their country. 


3y Bristow ADAMS 


HOW A TREE GROWS 


HROUGHOUT its life a tree grows only at the 

tips of the twigs and at the tips of the rootlets. 

When any part except the very end of stem, or 
branch, or root is once formed, it keeps its same place 
and grows neither up nor down. Thus a nail driven into 
a tree trunk will always be the same height from the 
ground, no matter how old the tree may become. While 
the tree may push up higher or down deeper, its branches 
cnce formed remain in exactly the same position which 
they had when they first sprouted. Many persons suppose 
that the whole tree pushes up in height. Not many years 
ago there was a story current that a man had set his 
barn upon willow posts, and that the posts grew up in 
the air so that at the end of a few years he boarded in 
the lower part of the barn and had another story. This 
process continued indefinitely until he had a regular sky- 
scraper, and then converted it into a silo. While this 
story may have started as a joke, it was repeated in many 
newspapers and periodicals as an interesting fact. That 
it is not true is proved by the fact that “blazes” or axe- 
marks cut in the bark of trees by our earlier surveyors 
have remained in exactly the same position for hundreds 
of years, perhaps being grown over by the bark as the 
tree increased in girth. 


THE PARTS OF A TREE 


A tree is composed of three parts, the head or the 
crown, the trunk or bole, and the roots. Each one of 
these three parts is further divided into other parts; in 
the crown are branches which in turn form into branch- 
lets, and these into finer sprays or twigs which bear the 
leaves and fruit. Just as the branches are divisions of 
the bole or trunk, so the roots are divided into rootlets 
which are covered with root hairs. 

Each of these parts is necessary and helps to carry on 
the tree’s life. The roots have two purposes: First, they 
absorb the water which contains the tree food that comes 
out of the soil; and, second, they hold the tree in place 
by anchoring it firmly to the ground. Some trees, such 
as the maple, have wide-spreading roots that keep near 
the surface; others like the hickory develop a deep tap- 
root which goes almost straight down. 

HE trunk or stem also has two duties to per- 
form. It holds the branches up, and rises to a 
sufficient height so that it can bear these branches 
and leaves where they can get the sunlight. In the for- 


ests, the topmost branches of the tree extend farthest, 
reaching up and up to the sunlight. For this reason, the 
trees which grow in dense woods, closely surrounded by 
their neighbors, are usually straight, and tall, and free 
from side branches. The forest-grown tree is the one 
that is most useful to the lumberman because from it 
he can get long, straight boards and poles, without knots 
and cross grains, which are made by branches that grow 
out from the stem. 


A tree which grows in the open can find its light on all 
sides, and it thus reaches out with limbs that extend 


along the trunk from the ground to the very top, getting 
the greatest amount of sunlight from all sides as well as 
from the top. 
of the kind which grow in open meadows; under them 
the cattle find grateful shade in summer. 


These round, short, low-headed trees are 


The second duty of the trunk is to form, with the 
branches, the channels through which the food materials 
go from roots to leaves, and back again, through each 
growing part. In cross section, the trees shows on the 
outside a layer of bark which protects it from injuries. 
The bark is not alive and cannot stretch with the growth 
of the tree, so that it gradually cracks and breaks up into 
plates or ridges, but it is being constantly built up by 
new layers from the inside. The very thin layer next to 
the bark, known as the cambium, is the living, vital part 
of the trunk. It builds on its outside this layer of bark 
and, on its inside, a layer of wood around the trunk. 
Just inside this cambium layer is what is known as the 
sapwood, which is generally lighter in color than the 
middle part of the tree, or heartwood, and is made up of 
a number of rings of growth, one of which the tree puts 
on every year. Within this sapwood the sap moves up 
and down and this part of the tree is, like the cambium, 
a living portion of the growth. Inside the circle of the 
sapwood are other rings of heartwood to the very center. 
This heartwood portion no longer has life, but serves its 
purpose as a column of strength and support. 


The leaves grow on the outermost portions of the tree, 
since they must be where they can receive the sunlight. 
It is for this reason that the trunk lifts the branches on 
high, and the branches hold the twigs far out, and the 
twigs divide into the finer sprays so as to spread the 
leaves and hold them well into the sunlight. 
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The cambium layer is a coat of growth over all parts 
of the tree, with its roots and branches. This cambium 
layer, with the aid of leaves and rootlets, manufactures 
a substance which goes to make up the wood of the tree, 
and about half of this wood substance comes from the 
air and the other half from the water and soil. The 
water and the soil dissolved within it are taken in through 
the roots, and the air is taken in through the leaves. The 
material from the roots is carried up through the larger 
roots, through the outer layers of the trunk, clear to the 
leaves, where the water is given off into the air. But 
the food parts are kept and mixed with the parts of the 
air which the tree uses; the two combined become the 
stuff of which the tree is made. 


HE leaf is a factory. The green pulp in the leaf 

is part of the machinery, which is set in motion 

by the power of the sun. The finished product 
is largely starch. This starchy matter is stored in the 
sapwood to be used for the growth of next year’s leaves, 
but since starch cannot be directly used by the plant in 
that form, it must be changed to sugar. Thus the leaves, 
also, are obliged to do double work and have to digest 
the food which they have manufactured for the tree’s 
use. They change the starch to sugar and to other sub- 
stances which form parts of the tree’s diet. 

The tree works very fast and finishes most of its task 
of growing by midsummer. The autumn leaf is one 
which has completed its work, and the green starch ma- 
chinery has been withdrawn and is safely stored in the 
woody part of the tree. ‘The leaf may then be gold or 
red, for it has in it only materials which the tree can no 
longer use. It is a mistake to think that the frost causes 
the brilliant colors of the foliage. These colors are 
caused by the natural oid age of the leaves and the de- 
parture of the green material, for when the leaf takes on 
its brilliant color it is ready to depart from the tree. 
Its duty is done, and a thin layer grows between the 
stem and the twig to which it has been attached, and 
when this growth is finished the leaf drops of its own 
weight, aided, perhaps, by the autumn winds. 

] VERY step in the growth of the tree is recorded 
in the twigs and in the trunk. Those who have 
&—/ learned to know the meaning of leaf scars can 
tell how old a branch is, and can tell the struggles through 
which that branch has passed. The layers of growth are 
also recorded within the trunk, and one can tell just how 
old a trunk or branch may be by counting these annual 
layers or rings. Most of the material in these rings is 





deposited in the spring or period of greatest growth 
activity. The spring part of the annual ring is therefore 
more porous and generally lighter in color than the sum- 
mer portion. Some rings are wide and others are narrow, 
and the width of the rings and their formation show 
whether the tree has had good years or bad years. A very 
dry season will leave its mark on the tree in the shape of 
a narrow annual ring, because the tree could not make 
much growth without enough moisture. Even injuries 
are recorded, and a bad fire scar in one year may be fol- 
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lowed in after years with narrow growth because the tree 
was poorly nourished on that side which was exposed to 
the fire. Such an accident is likely to make the tree 
grow twisted or crooked so that the trunk instead of being 
round will be oval in shape. Other trees, exposed to harsh 
winds, will not grow as rapidly on the exposed side as on 
the other, and these, too, may grow in distorted or lop- 
sided forms. When one learns to look for such records 
the trees will tell their own stories. 


A SUCCESSFUL TREE PLANTER 
ICHARD JAMES DONOVAN, a lawyer of 


New York City, has just completed the plant- 

ing of 430,000 pine trees at Pine Park, Franklin 
County, New York. Seventy thousand of these pine 
trees were planted this spring and the entire planting has 
been completed in three years. The work, which is known 
as under planting, is located about Pine Lake, Lily Pad 
Lake, Rainbow Lake and Clear Pond, in the townships 
of Franklin and Brighton in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains between Loon Lake and Lake Placid. 

Mr. Donovan says: “The trees ‘are thriving and the 
loss has not been more than 2 per cent of the entire 
planting. These trees were all purchased from the State 
Conservation Commission at prices ranging from $1.50 
per thousand to $4.00 per thousand, depending upon the 
age of the tree. The cost of planting is only from $3.00 
to $5.00 per acre and from 600 to 1,000 trees are planted. 
A good man will plant 1,000 seedling trees in a day.” 

He finds from experiences of tree planting that guides 
and all natives living in the vicinity have become intensely 
interested in the protection and care of newly planted 
forest from fires. There have been no fires in the vicinity 
since tree planting began and the burning of oil on the 
locomotives by the New York Central and Delaware & 
Hudson Railroads and the patrol which follows each 
train from station to station during the dry season, and 
the look-out signal stations established by the State on 
Loon Lake Mountain and St. Regis Mountain appear to 
give complete protection to the forests. 

Mr. Donovan further says: “Tree planting is a splen- 
did investment because it rapidly enhances the value of 
the land, makes it more salable and in a few years will 
develop a fine timber and lumber forest and adds to the 
scenery in that charming mountain and lake region and 
gives protection to the birds and wild game and improves 
the water sheds. It makes better shooting and fishing. 
Every owner of land and every native Adirondacker 
ought to become an enthusiastic tree planter. The in- 
terest that it stimulates and the outdoor life that it culti- 
vates is a fine asset to people both for health as well as 
for financial gain. The Adirondacks, with its 1,800 lakes 
and numerous pure streams and lofty mountains, ought to 
become nature’s greatest playground and health resort on 
the earth, and it will be if people plant trees and maintain 
the existing forest by protection from fires. Its health- 
ful climate is unsurpassed. The Adirondack region is 
truly America’s Killarney.” 
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Wood Preserving Department 


By E. A. STERLING 


The Modern Application of Wood Preserving Methods—Various Treatments and the Use of Treated Woods 


INCE the September issue of the AMERICAN For- 

ESTRY gives special attention to yellow pine, it 

may be stated that this wood has been more ex- 
tensively treated against decay than any other. In 1914 
10,600,000 yellow pine railroad ties were treated out of a 
total of 44,000,000, the only wood used to a great extent 
being oak. For construction timbers of all kinds, particu- 
larly bridges, trestles, and marine work treated yellow 
pine leads the list with Douglas fir second. 

New uses for treated yellow pine are being developed, 
with the result that the user gets better service and the 
producer is able to market the lower grades and utilize 
all parts of the tree more closely. It remains to extend 
a more general knowledge of the possibilities of wood 
preservation to the smaller consumers. Railroads and 
other large corporations are at least partially awake to 
the possibilities, but the home builder, the farmer and the 
head of small companies has not been educated, nor in- 
formed, as to what treated timber will do for him, nor 
where nor how it can be obtained. In fact it is difficult 
to make retail distribution of treated lumber at the pres- 
ent time because the user doesn’t know what he wants, 
and the retail yard man doesn’t carry it in stock, and the 
big treating plants and lumber manufacturing companies 
have not developed this class of trade. It is in keeping 
with the possibilities of yellow pine for treatment that 
the Southern Pine Association and some of the manu- 
facturers are vigorously taking up the matter. 

LOSELY related to the preservative treatment 

of wood against decay by creosote or zinc chlo- 

ride is the fireproofing of wood. Large timbers 
stand up well under a severe fire, and the character of 
contents rather than the building material determines 
the fire hazard. While sprinkler systems are considered 
the best protection in any type of building, the fact re- 
mains that fire retardants are desirable under certain con- 
ditions. Realizing this condition, the National Fire Pro- 
tective Association has recently published an excellent 
report on “The Use of Wood in Building Construction,” 
which contains results of experiments with various fire 
retardant materials, including shingle stains, paint, and 
various mineral salts. It is impossible to summarize this 
report other than it shows that there is very little differ- 
ence in the inflammability of various kinds of untreated 
wood, and that ammonium salts and sodium borate gave 
more satisfactory results than other chemicals, and that 
paint is a fire retardent. Those interested in the subject 
can obtain further information or copies of the report by 
writing to the National Fire Protective Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


REOSOTED wood block pavements are rapidly 

becoming recognized as the most satisfactory of 

all street paving material. They are noiseless, 
durable, sanitary, and if properly treated and laid are 
distinctly economical. The failures in the past which 
have in some cases prejudiced cities against wood blocks 
have been corrected, so that there is no excuse 
now for the existence of any wood block pavement 
which doesn’t meet all of the modern requirements of 
service. ‘The improvements in the methods of treatment 
and laying are largely the result of organized activity by 
various associations representing either the lumber inter- 
ests or wood preserving plants. 

The latest and strongest organization to take up the 
matter is the Southern Pine Association of New Orleans. 
Their publications on Creosoted Wood Block Pavements 
show irrefutably through the statements of civil engi- 
neers, paving experts, street commissioners and citizens’ 
leagues, backed further by the opinions of government 
experts, that creosoted wood block is the one ideal pave- 
ment. All interested in the subject should obtain the 
bulletins of this organization. Another factor leading 
towards greater efficiency in the handling of this whole 
subject is the cooperation recently arranged between the 
Southern Pine Association and organized manufacturers 
of creosoted wood block. 

UNICIPAL progress in creosoted wood block 
paving work is indicated by a few examples of 
recent activity in various cities. Memphis, Tenn., 

is to pave Main Street and part of Front Street for a 
total distance of 3,642 feet; Cincinnati has just finished 
putting down 11,000 square yards of creosoted pine block 
pavement. The blocks in the first case replace cobble- 
stone and asphalt, and in the second, granite blocks. 
The city of Philadelphia in July awarded contracts for 
wood block paving on three streets, two of them carry- 
ing some of the heaviest traffic in the city. In New 
England at a recent outing of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Board of Trade a vote of the 300 members present 
showed 270 in favor of wood blocks. On the Pacific 
coast, where the use of wood blocks is not as thoroughly 
established as in the east, experimental sections are being 
laid in many of the cities. In Seattle a contract has been 
let for wood block pavement on Twelfth Avenue, and 
through the activity of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the local creosoting interests 
the efficiency of this form of pavement is being demon- 
strated. In Florida there is a growing realization that 
the local material, on which much of the prosperity of 
the state depends, is the best available for street and 
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road pavement. It follows, therefore, that creosoted 
longleaf pine blocks are being advocated and _ used, 
thereby stimulating local industries, and at the same time 
giving the best possible service. 

VERY progressive farmer has or needs a silo. 
This has been so evident and the developments 





| so rapid that the prospective buyer is confused by 
the claims of silo manufacturers representing many ma- 
terials. While brick, tile, cement and even galvanized 
iron have been used, unbiased opinions hold that the 
wooden silo is by far the best. To overcome any possible 
objections to wooden silos on account of decay or shrink- 
age the Acme Tie Co., of Reed City, Mich., has during 
the past year put on the market what is known as the 
“Acme Creosoted Stave Silos.” The staves are given an 
empty cell rueping treatment of six pounds of coal tar 
creosote per cubic foot. They come out of the cylinders 
thoroughly impregnated, yet with no surface oil to con- 
taminate the silage or make the erection work objection- 
able. The completed creosoted silo is rendered entirely 
immune from decay, checking and shrinking, and the ne- 
cessity of repeated painting is removed since the creosote 
is permanent. 

The question of whether the creosote will taint the 
silage is covered by statements and experiments by vari- 
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ous agricultural colleges and individuals. Prof. F. M. 
White, of the University of Wisconsin, states that “Staves 
of any material should either be painted or creosoted. 
If used on staves the staves should be soaked in 
the creosote rather than painted, although painting is of 
some value. There will be some odor of the creosote in 
the silage, but the cattle will soon become accustomed to 
the smell and no harmful effects follow.” <A practical 
farmer in Iowa states that “I have four silos, one is 
creosoted, have fed from them two years, and will posi- 
tively say that the ensilage in the creosoted silo is as 
sweet and nice around the walls as in the others, no 
effect of the creosote whatever; have never tightened the 
hoops on the creosoted silo and it has been in use two 
years. I will recommend them highly.” Another farmer 
who has used a creosoted silo for five years reports 
that, “The silage is not tainted by the creosote, at least 
not to any extent. The stock relish it, it seems to me.” 
An important point in connection with what is bound 
to be substantial developments in the use of creosoted 
silo staves is that a superficial treatment by painting or 
dipping does not give the same satisfactory results as 
pressure treatment by an empty cell process. In the 
former case there is much more likelihood of free surface 


oil and contamination. 





Woodlot Values Worth Investigating 


HE marketing of farm timber presents some of 

the same difficulties, but in an aggravated form, 

that the farmer meets in seliing other crops, says 
a Forest Service contribution to the Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture, just issued. The farmer 
finds it hard to get enough for his timber. Most farmers 
now sell their saw timber on the stump to a mill man, 
such sales ordinarily being made for a lump sum. The 
mill man, experienced in estimating, goes through the 
woods and sizes up the quantity and value of the timber 
he wants. The owner, being a farmer and not a lum- 
berman, seldom knows anything about estimating timber 
and has only the vaguest idea of what it ought to bring. 
The consequence of this condition is that the farmer 
often receives only a small fraction of the actual market 
value of his stumpage. 

Astonishing examples of what a farmer may thus 
throw away are often encountered by foresters, continues 
the article. For instance, a Massachusetts farmer sold a 
million feet of timber to a portable sawmill man for 
$1,200, and thought he had obtained a good price. His 
neighbor, however, who knew something about timber, 
got $7,000 for the same quantity of white pine from the 
very same portable mill man. The first farmer, on 
account of his ignorance, practically presented the mill 


man with $5,800; the second owner was wise enough to 





learn before he attempted to sell his timber how much 
he had and what it ought to bring him in money. 

The productive capacity of the 200 million acres of 
farm lands throughout the country which either have or 
should have timber growing on them is enormous, says 
the article. ‘This area is larger than all the national 
iorests put together, and with an annual growth of 200 
board feet per acre of saw timber—a moderate allowance 
under the practice of forestry—it would produce an- 
nually forever about 40 billion feet, or the equivalent of 
the entire lumber cut of the country, in addition to not 
less than 120 million cords of firewood. 

These figures, continues the article, probably never 
will be realized, for the reason that the present area of 
farm woodlands is much greater than it will be eventu- 
ally. For example, woodland comprises 31 per cent of 
the entire farm area of the South, and undoubtedly much 
of this land will be put to other uses than timber grow- 
ing. Nevertheless, the farmers of the United States 
now own at least 250 billion feet of saw timber and 1 1/3 
billion cords of cordwood, and this timber should pro- 
duce a substantial part of their incomes. Farmers ought 
to make the most of their timber, and the public should 
be interested in this question for the reason that the vast 
aggregate of farm timber should be available to supple- 
ment the other sources of the general supply. 
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UMBERMEN have great hope that the inquiry by the 
the Federal Trade Commission into existing con- 
ditions of the lumber industry may result in 

some form of relief which will overcome the prevailing 
business depression in the lumber trade and aid it to 
return to a profitable basis. To this end the lumbermen 
of the middle west, south, north and the Pacific slope 
openly placed before the members of the Commission at 
Chicago and elsewhere all the facts they had and sug- 
the chief of which 
were the curtailment and regulation of production with 
the sanction of the Government and the increase in con- 
sumption encouraged by laws favorable to such an 


gested various methods for relief, 


increase. 
How important the hearings are to the lumberman is 
a journal as the St. 


evident when so influential Louis 


Lumberman says: 


“In our opinion, the Chicago proceeding 

epoch-making for the lumber industry. It was 
something out of the ordinary in externals and 
‘features.. One realized that it was the first of a 
series of sessions to be held in the West; that the 
lumbermen were honored by the precedence given 
them over other Western interests for the presenta- 
tion of their case; that the chosen and elect of the 
lumber manufacturing business were brought to- 
gether before the Commission from all over the 
country, and that, generally speaking, this newly 
created federal body was ‘starting something.’ 
The two days spent by the Commission in hearing 
the lumbermen marked the beginning of new and 
better history for the lumber interests, because of 
the very plain meaning of the creation and the cloth- 
ing with legal powers of such a body as the Com- 
mission.” 


Was 


As to the much-discussed question of the legal power 
of the Commission, the same paper says: 

“Manifestly, that body must stand in relation to 
business in the future as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has stood in relation to the railroads of 
the country. Both the legislation and the machinery 
connected with this new federal agency necessarily 
have a purpose in the abridgment of the barbarities 
of anti-trust statutes and a turning toward a more 
enlightened policy of law-administration touching 
corporations and associations.” 


The Vew York Lumber Trade Journal harbors some 
doubt as to whether the Commission has the power to 
accord the relief requested by the lumbermen but sees 


benefit in the hearings notwithstanding. It says: 


‘Some are skeptical as to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission being able to realize to any degree the hope 
which its sponsors had in their minds when the law 
creating it was enacted. This, time alone can tell. 


Nevertheless, the special data, as well as the testi- 
mony given by distinguished lumbermen at the hear- 
ing, men who have devoted a lifetime to the industry 





The Lumber Industry Inquiry 


and who know its every ill and need, was replete 
with facts which it is well for the Government to 
know and consider, and particularly so by reason of 
the previous governmental antagonism to the in- 
dustry. This hearing and testimony rendered should 
result in some good irrespective of whether the 
Federal Trade Commission is able to accord any 
material relief.” 


With a distinct legal trend of mind is the editorial 
expression of the Trade Journal, of New 
Orleans, relative to the powers of the Commission. It 
fact that these powers are vague and 


Lumber 


emphasizes the 
indefinite. 


“No one is in position to say that the Commission 
has power to grant affirmative relief, so that the 
agreements sought can be put into effect,” it says. 
“An able brief was presented which argues that the 
Commission has such power. The act, however, is 
indefinite. If the Commission has the power to say 
that certain acts are legal, is it not placed on a parity 
in power with the United States Supreme Court? 
Action is begun by the Government in the courts to 
test the validity of the order of the Commission, 
the case reaches the Supreme Court, which decides 
that the Commission has made a mistake, that it has 
no power to decide that the acts it authorized were 
not violations of the anti-trust laws, while in fact 
they were. Isn't the Supreme Court the highest au- 
thority? There is no appeal from its decisions. Then 
what authority has the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion? It is stated that the Commission naturally 
will not make any orders without consulting the De- 
partment of Justice, so that its orders will really 
have the sanction of the Government, and that no 
legal action will follow. There are others who main- 
tain the Commission can only investigate, draw con- 
clusions, suggest remedies for the action by Congress 
into laws. If Congress will act on such recommen- 
dations, granting the relief requested, the money 
that is spent by the Commission will have been well 
spent, but if the Commission cannot do anything 
that will benefit the business of the country, all will 
be wasted.” 


Some hope of relief is voiced by the Wississippi Valley 
Lumberman in saying: 

“If the Federal Trade Commission takes the only 
logical action which can follow from this exposi- 
tion of the situation in the lumber manufacturing 
industry, the hearing will result in the greatest good 
that has come to the lumbermen of the country 
in the history of lumbering. The situation will soon 
become intolerable unless some step is taken to 
relieve it, and we believe that recommendations to 
Congress on the part of the Commission will be 
heeded and the needed relief granted. In connec- 
tion with the study of the industry recently under- 
taken by the Departments of Commerce and of 
Agriculture, the need of the lumber trade for legis- 
lation of a constructive character will be plainly 
set forth.” 
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Of the conservation feature of the existing situation 
this same publication says: 


“Emphasis was laid on the fact that existing con- 
ditions are the foe of conservation, since manu- 
facturers are absolutely unable to manufacture a 
considerable portion of the tree at a profit, and it 
must be left in the woods to rot. It was pointed out 
that the southern pine manufacturers are able to 
utilize only 70 per cent of the timber on any given 
tract, with the result that the remaining 30 per cent 
is absolutely wasted.” 


Even more optimistic in tone is the comment of the 
wide-awake Southern Lumberman, for it savs: 


“That the lumber industry is standing on the 
threshold of a new era of governmental aid and co- 
operation seems a safe prediction as a result of the 
hearing afforded the lumbermen by the Federal 
Trade Commission in Chicago. This belief has a 
firm foundation in the friendly spirit of cooperation 
exhibited by the Commisson in its conduct of the 
hearing, and its manifest desire to be of real help to 
the industry. 

“It is a source of extreme gratification and relief 
to note such an attitude on the part of a govern- 
mental commission. It is a relief to feel that in 
the future the industry may proceed without the 
constant fear of being heckled and investigated by 
inquisitorial bodies as has been so unfortunately 
the case in recent years. That the lumbermen were 
confident of being met in the friendly manner in 
which they were received was apparent from the 
frank and open nature of their statements and their 
determination, as expressed by one of them, to ‘lay 
their cards on the table, face up.’ ’ 


How helpful the Forest Service may be to the lumber- 
men, and how much they need its help the Hardwood 
Record, of Chicago, tells in stating that the lumbermen 
at the Chicago hearing lacked, in many instances, positive 
information, this being particularly noticeable when they 
were called upon to reply to some leading questions. 


“At first thought,” says the Hardwood Record, 
“the compilation of this information appears to be 
too gigantic and complicated a task to seem practical, 
but it is within the lumbermen’s power to have the 
task performed without any effort or expenditure 
on their part if they will but embrace an opportunity 
that is now offered which can be broadened if they 
will but make it known that they wish it to be. We 
refer to the present investigation of lumber and 
lumber markets as being carried on by the Federal 
Forest Service. This investigation as originally 
planned was to have covered the entire lumber in- 
dustry in all of its departments from the stump to 
the finished article made from wood and to embrace 
all woods. Due, however, to the fact that no one is 
particularly or directly interested in seeing that each 
wood is given its fair share of attention, and inas- 


point is that if the lumbermen would make it known 
to the Forest Service that they urgently desire that 
the investigation be made comprehensive of all in- 
dustries affliated with the lumber industry, and all 
industries directly dependent upon the lumber indus- 
try, the Service would be able to secure without 
undue trouble sufficient funds from other sources to 
make this study one of real importance while it is 
being done, rather than of merely casual importance 
in a general way and of no direct importance as far 
as its being representative of the entire industry is 
concerned.” 


Original ideas are to be expected in the Lumber IVorld 


Review, of Chicago, and here is what appears anent t 


hearing : 


“It would only be a begging of the question for 

either the Federal Trade Commission or the lumber- 
men to now bring up in real earnest the plea that 
neither party to the arrangement had understood the 
purpose or the cause which brought this event to 
pass. 
“It has come directly to us—first by careful atten- 
tion to all the proceedings and by another source of 
information of a perfectly legitimate character—of 
which all well-regulated newspapers avail them- 
selves—that the Commission’s purpose was to dis- 
cuss the conditions which surround only the foreign 
lumber trade of the United States. 

“IVhether or not the lumber manufacturer under- 
stood just what the Commission wanted, it is very 
sure now that when the Commission sorts out the 
information that it secured, classifies and weighs it 
all, it will find itself in possession of facts that it 
could have little dreamed might exist concerning 
any great industry in this ‘land of the free and home 
of the brave.’ ” 


Warning the lumbermen not to depend too much « 


the present situation, the American Lumberman, 


Chicago, says: 


“Its powers, of course, are not so fully defined as 
they will be later. But they do not—nor will they 
later—include the right to negative or render inef- 
fective any statute now in existence relating to com- 
binations ‘in restraint of trade; neither can the 
Commission run counter to decisions of the federal 
courts construing those statutes. Consequently to 
see how the Commission can render first-aid to the 
lumber industry at this time is rather difficult, par- 
ticularly as most manufacturers are of the opinion 
that curtailment of production is the only remedy in 
sight. Certainly the laws of the United States as 
they stand today have not yet been construed as per- 
mitting any sort of agreement or understanding 
among producers that will result in curtailment, nor 
would it seem to be in the power of the Trade Com- 
mission to sanction such agreement or under- 
standing.” 


he 


yn 


the ability of the Federal Trade Commission to alleviate 


of 


much as it seems to be expedient to cut down the When the Commission will make a report it is im- 
scope of the investigation on account of insufficient possible to say. A mass of evidence has been collected 
appropriation, the Forest Service officials in charge : TOMS ial aS : d 

of the work eliminated the investigation of many of and it will take. some Gust to sapent a, tet te See 
the important woods and are now dealing only with 
a limited territory and in a rather limited way. The 


men are hoping that the report will be ready for presen- 
tation to Congress early in the coming session. 











Editorial 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION 


S WE go to press, the conservation clauses of the 
new Constitution of the State of New York have 
reached what promises to be their final form. 

fforts to materially change the old clause prohibiting 
constructive uses of the State forest lands have failed, 
and the State is undoubtedly committed for the next 
twenty years to the policy of preserving her immense 
Minor 


changes were adopted, one legalizing the occupancy of 


area of 1,600,000 acres “forever as wild lands.” 


State lands by a few squatters who have continuously 
occupied the lands since before the State obtained title; 
one permitting the construction of a single highway of 
sixty miles to connect the Old Forge with the Fulton 
Chain of Lakes; and one which permits the Conservation 
Commission to remove at State expense, but not to sell, 
dead and down timber. Not only is the cutting and sale 
of all classes of timber prohibited, but, with the above 
exception, no roads or trails can be built which involve 
the destruction of green trees—and this means that no 
highways can be built. The leasing of lands for camp 
sites and other occupancy is prohibited. 

This means that New York is to maintain, protect, 
replant and pay town taxes upon an area of land more 
than half the size of the State of Connecticut for the 
purpose of preserving a wildnerness whose sole use is 
as a possible recreation ground for the people of the 
State. But will the people, whose property it is and who 
maintain it, derive the full benefit from this enormous 
project? State parks should exist for the benefit, not 
of the largest taxpayers, but of those to whom other 
avenues of recreation are cut off. Theoretically, the 
State lands are open to all. 
inaccessible and useless, save to a few hardy spirits, 


Practically, they are largely 


young men who can rough it on foot or by canoe; or as 
an adjunct to large private holdings and maintained at 
State expense for the incidental benefit of those who 
have residences and equipment in the vicinity. To be of 
service to the public, to restore health to invalids, to 
provide easy access for families with young children, 
in short, to serve as the lungs of the State where those 
who need it may find health; is this the real purpose oi 
those who fought for these amendments? Let other 
States beware of the example set by New York, ana 
provide, as does Pennsylvania on her million acres of 
State forests, that roads and trails shall be constructed to 
all parts of her domain, that campers be encouraged by 
a system of permits and that the State lands become 
actually and not merely in name, a real park which 
the people can use to the fullest extent. 

Except in its remotest parts, this country has out- 
grown the wildnerness stage of its development. Yet 
sentiment strikes deep and we preserve vast areas where 


allowed to rot and fall so that the 
chickadee may not lack a hole in which to build his 
nest. Why is it that we cannot learn the lesson of the 
greatest good to the greatest number? A comparatively 


the trees s] all be 


well located, and made accessible to the 
preserved in its natural condition, be of 
far greater value to immensely larger numbers than the 
Adirondack “kept .forever as wild 

Wealthy can then fence in their 
desire and big-game hunters and other 


small acreage, 


public, will, 


entire wilderness 


lands.” land owners 
estates if the: 
solitude may still find what they seek, 
reach of their purse. It would be in- 
framers of New York’s Constitution to 
Sanitarium, 


worshippers 
well within 
structive for th 


visit the Pennsylvania State Tuberculosis 


located on the Caledonia State Forest near Chambers- 
burg, made essible by a well-constructed road and 
supported entirely by State funds for the benefit of its 
unfortunate invalids. 

From the first, this reactionary policy of reducing the 
State lands of New York to their lowest minimum of 
usefulness to the public has been strengthened and made 
possible by fear of vandalism and the impression 
1 synonym of forest destruction, breeds 


We admit that 


that lumbering 
rrupts State officials. 
lumbering conducted for the sole purpose 


forest fires 
unrestricted 
of removing the entire merchantable stand, does just this, 
and that where there is anything to be obtained by it, 
efforts would be made in the future as in the past to 
obtain privileges dishonestly. In the light of the unfor- 
tunate forestry experiment at Axton, where a policy of 


clear cutting remove old defective hardwoods was 


pursued in order to plant conifers, the New York public 
became deeply distrustful of “scentific” forestry, for to 
them a slash was a slash, and clear cutting with replant- 
ing too closely resembled clear cutting with no planting 


‘ 


at all, especially when no disposal of the slash was made. 
» CS] I 


It is not a matter of surprise that after nearly twenty 
years this incident should be cited as one of the strongest 
arguments against permitting the cutting of timber on the 
State reserves. Foresters who urged the adoption of the 
timber cutting clause were simply regarded as allies of 
the lumber interests seeking to benefit themselves as well 
as the lumbermen at the expense of the State. 


What is the 
land should be 


truth of the matter? Every acre of State 
put to its most beneficial use, for the good 
of the greatest number of persons. It is not a crime to 
sell State or 


interfere with the 


National timber, provided its sale does not 
use of the forest for recreation. This 
is true no matter if circumstances dictate the clear cutting 
of portions of the forest. That 90 per cent of most 
be lumbered without such interference 
941 
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by a judicious preservation of lake shores, trails and 
road belts has been proved time and again, and the only 
persons who would be materially benefited by the sac- 
rice to the “wilderness” of the entire area are those 
to whom the mere idea of having prevented the “‘spolia- 
tion” of State lands is a moral satisfaction. It does not 
diminish the game nor decrease the streamflow, since 
the “brush” cover is as favorable to both as the high 
forest. Under regulated lumbering, slash is disposed of, 
fires are kept out and reproduction is secured. No other 
kind of lumbering is contemplated under State or Na- 
tional management. Nor are lumbering and clear cutting 
necessarily synonymous. To note the difference between 
logging on private lands without regulation, and cutting 
under proper public supervision, one has only to inspect 
the thousands of acres cut over on the national forests 
in the yellow pine belt of the West, where it takes close 
observation to discover that there has been any cutting, 
even after the removal of two-thirds of the merchantable 
stand. 

We insist that an incorruptible and efficient State 
forest administration is a possibility in New York under 
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the new Constitution, just as it is an accomplished and 
indisputable fact in the National Forest Service. Such 
an administration can be trusted with the proper manage- 
ment of State timber, including the cutting and marketing 
of mature trees for the utilization and improvement of 
the forest. We hope that America will eventually show 
herself as intelligent as continental countries and able to 
solve the comparatively simple problem of proper utiliza- 
tion of State forest and waste forest land for the best 
good of all. But this result will never be obtained, in 
New York or elsewhere, while any one selfish interest 
demands the sacrifice of public rights and equity to the 
fulfillment of a sentimental dream. The American For- 
estry Association stands squarely on the platform of 
State and National forests developed to the greatesi 
degree of usefulness to the State and its people, partly) 
by strict forest preservation, partly by utilization of 
mature timber. It equally opposes those who would 
disrupt and destroy such forests and those who would 
condemn them to remain perpetually as wild lands for 
the preservation of a remembrance of a_ prehistoric 


epoch. 





FOREST SERVICE METHODS APPROVED 


T IS gratifying to see that lumber trade papers believe 
timberland owners may learn something to their ad- 
vantage by studying the methods by which the Forest 

Service so capably administers the national forests. The 
Southern Lumberman, in an editorial on August 7 
gests that the adoption of Forest Service methods would 
put money in the pockets of private owners of timber- 
lands. The editorial says: 


, sug- 
Ic 


“Though the conduct of the national forests by the 
Government can in no sense be compared with private 
enterprise as a business venture, the revenues derived 
from the forests by the Governmer.t and turned into the 
Treasury by the Department of Agriculture through its 
subsidiary branch, the Forest Service, are by no means 


without interest. Though the Government pays no taxes 
and borrows money at half or less than half of the rate 
of interest which private enterprise has to pay, some of 
the sources of revenue from the forests as shown in the 
report of the service might prove valuable suggestions 
to other holders of large tracts of timber awaiting devel- 
opment. It will be noted that grazing and special privi- 
leges form a good portion of the sources of revenue from 
forests. What the Government finds a market for in 
this way, other timber holders might also find worth 
exploiting either of their own initiative or by rental, as 
is the case with the Government. There are certain of 
these and perhaps other sources of revenue which could 
be realized as a valuable means of lessening carrying 
charges on large tracts of timber held either in reserve 
by manufacturers or for speculation by investors.” 


SEND THE MAGAZINE TO YOUR FRIENDS 


ACH member of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion is urged to send to the Secretary the name 
——4 of one or more friends who might be interested 





in the AMERICAN Forestry magazine. Upon receipt of 
the name and address, a copy of the enlarged and im- 
proved magazine will be mailed, without charge, for 
examination. It is the ambition of the Association's 


officers to make the magazine so valuable that the desire 
for it will produce a large and steady increase in mem- 
bership. It must be seen and read before its value is ap- 
preciated, and the members can best assist in having it 
seen by sending names and addresses of friends, to whom 
free copies will be mailed. The stronger our membership, 
the more effective our work for forest conservation. 








Trees As Sign Posts 

Variettes of trees, instead of unsightly 
signs, are to give warning of approach to 
railroad crossings, bridges and dangerous 
turns on the Lincoln Highway, according to 
an announcement by Elmer C. Jansen, 
chairman of the American Institute of 
Architect’s general committee on the high- 
way. Mr. Jansen, who recently finished a 
trip over the Illinois section of the high- 
way, said the tree feature was part of com- 
prehensive plans for the restoration and 
preservation of nature’s beauties along the 
transcontinental road. 





Cutting Walnut Trees 

A newspaper dispatch from Leaven- 
worth, Kans., says: “There will be no wal- 
nut trees left in this part of Kansas and 
across the river, in Missouri, if the Euro- 
pean war keeps up much longer. At pres- 
ent three bands of men are cutting walnut 
trees down and sawing the lumber into 
12-foot lengths, shipping them to the East 
by fast freight. 

The walnut lumber is wanted for gun- 
stocks for rifles for the European armies. 
All trees more than 6 inches in diameter 
are purchased, and a good price is paid for 
the lumber. Those selling the trees have 
not been informed what country the wood 
is destined for. 


H. S. Sackett in Charge 

Early in August the United States Forest 
Service opened an office in the Federal 
3uilding in Chicago, Mr. H. S. Sackett 
being placed in charge. Mr. Sackett is 
engaged in making inquiries for the Forest 
Service into the cost of manufacturing 
lumber and procuring reliable data on lum- 
ber cost, a work which the lumbermen are 
doing what they can to assist and en- 
courage. 


Wood Pulp for Explosives 

A recent newspaper cablegram from 
London says that the Germans will soon be 
using wood pulp as a substitute for cotton 
in making explosives, following a discov- 
ery made by a German chemist. The wood 
is ground, cooked and changed into a 
liquid. Then it is cleaned, pressed into 
sheets and by the addition of certain chem- 
icals becomes a desirable substitute for 
cotton as a basis for various explosives. 


Forester Will Raise Fruit 

“E. M. Griffith, former State Forester 
of Wisconsin, will go South, purchase a 
tract of fertile land in the sunny clime, and 
raise fruit where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. If 
Mr. Griffith does as well in the fruit busi- 
ness as he has done with forestry, he will 
be a valuable acquisition to the State that 
receives him as a citizen,” says the Hard- 
wood Record, of Chicago. 


Favorable Fire Season 


Reports recently received by the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, 
from all protective agencies in the Nort! 





west, show practically no loss of timber 
through forest fires up to the middle 
August. 

Favorable weather conditions and care- 
ful preparations for the season are the 
chief factors which have so far made for 
a clean record on the part of patrol or- 
ganizations. Following the plan of previ- 
ous seasons each protective agency began 
well in advance of dry weather, to get its 
territory in the best possible shape f 
successfully combating any fires whicl 
might become started. Additional lookout 
points were equipped, telephone lines 
tended and repaired, new trails con 
structed, and every effort made to secure 
the best possible cooperation between the 
various patrol organizations. These ef- 
forts are now bearing fruit in the prompt 
detection and suppression of all fires which 
become started. 

Although the beginning of August saw 
conditions much more favorable than 





those of a year ago, there is still time for 


the woods to become dry and only the 
greatest care and vigilance will prevent 
fires from starting during the next few 
weeks. 


Gift to a College 


The State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse has just received a very valuable gift 
of over 120 mounted game and water birds, 
and 21 mammals from Congressman Peter 
G. Garry and his brother, Robert L. Garry, 
both of Providence, R. I. This collection 
was secured for the college through the 
interest and help of Dr. William T. Horna- 
day, director of the Zoological Garden in 
Bronx Park. Dr. Charles C. Adams, For- 
est Zoologist of the College, had presented 
to Dr. Hornaday earlier the urgent need of 
the College for mounted birds and mam- 
mals. Soon after this Mr. Robert L. Garry 
wrote Dr. Hornaday about the disposal of 
the Garry game collection, as it will be 
called by the College, and Dr. Hornaday 
recommended that the collection be turned 
over to the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. 


Idaho’s Good Record 


Idaho experienced a few small forest 
fires in July and early August, none of 
which have caused loss of timber. Onl; 
the normal force of patrolmen is on duty, 
but every precaution is being taken to see 
that fires are promptly discovered. The 
Forest Service has this season constructed 
several emergency warehouses where fire- 
fighting tools, available for immediate ship- 
ment to points needed, are stored. This is 
in addition to the tool supply which each 
National Forest maintains. 





To Save Shade Trees 


John J. McInerney, counsel for the New 
York Motor Federation, will try to secure 
the passing of a measure at the next Leg- 
islature protecting the shade trees along 
State highways. Many of the fine old trees 
alonge the State roads are dying for need 
of a little skillful care, Mr. McInerney 
says, and this care should be given by the 
State as it is in other parts of the country. 


Studying Forest Animals 


Alvin G. Whitney went to the New York 
State College of Forestry during the sum- 
mer as an advanced student to take up 
ecological studies of forest animals with 
Dr. C. C. Adams, Forest Zoologist. Mr. 
Whitney is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and has taken advanced work in for- 
estry at Yale University and went to the 
New York State College of Forestry after 
some time in the employment of the United 
States National Museum and the Biolog- 
ical Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During the coming 
year he will investigate several problems 
in the relation of birds and mammals to 
woodlands. 


Slight Fires in Oregon. 


Oregon experienced no forest fires 
worthy of mention during July. A few 
fires escaped as a result of slash burning 
but were speedily extinguished without 
loss of green timber. About 300 wardens 
are on duty outside of the National Yor- 
ests and this number will probably be 
slightly increased if rains are not forth- 
coming within the next few days. The 
need for strict enforcement of the forest 
laws has been especially emphasized this 
season, and a campaign to eliminate the 
smoke nuisance has been vigorously car- 
ried on. 





Lookout Stations 

An inspection of the forests in the Pine 
Mountain and Cumberland sections of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky was recently made by 
State Forester R. C. Jones, of Virginia, and 
State Forester J. E. Barton, of Kentucky, 
to select sites for building lookout stations 
through the mountains as a protective 
measure to reduce the number of forest 
fires throughout eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia. The Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Southwestern Virginia Forest 
Protective Association recently organized 
in Jenkins, Ky., has also made plans to 
build “lookout” stations through the moun- 
tains of Elkhorn, Boone’s Fork, Beaver 
Creek, Long Fork and Shelby. The Con- 
solidation Coal Co., one of the largest tim- 
berland owners in this section, has sub- 
scribed 100,000 acres to the association, 
while other interests have subscribed con- 
siderable areas. The Leslie-Perry County 
Forest Association met at Hyden, Ky., 
August 5 and discussed plans looking to 
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the care and preservation of the forests of 
the two counties now included in the asso- 


ciation. 


Russia's Forests 

Russia now occupies first place among 
the nations of the world in the extent of 
its timber resources, the value and quality 
of two-thirds of which are practically un- 
The total area of the empire is 
about one-seventh of the land surface of 
the globe, and 39 per cent of it is unde: 
Those in European Russia cover 
an area of 474,000,000 Finland, 
50,500,000 acres; in Poland, 6,700,000 acres; 
and in the Caucasus, 18,600,000 
total of 549,800,000 acres, exclusive of Si- 
beria. In the Ural 
cover 70 per cent of the area, in the north- 


known. 
forests. 
acres; in 
acres; a 

forests 


Provinces, 


ern Provinces 68 per cent, and in the four 
lake Provinces 57 per cent. It is estimated 


that in western Siberia alone there are 
465,000,000 acres of virgin forests, and 
eastern Siberia, while not so richly en- 


dowed, has sufficient timber to supply the 
world’s demand for years to come. 
The Government owns 285,598,941 acres 
of forest land in European Russia, 12,826,- 
387 acres in the Caucasus, 360,519,435 acres 
in Asiatic Russia, and 288,742,000 acres in 
the Amur region, a total of 947,686,763 
acres. Twenty-three per cent of the forest 
land belonged to landed proprietors and 
9 per cent to the peasantry in 1910. 
eastern 


Amur 


The principal timber lands of 
Siberia are in the valleys of the 
River which 
about 2,000,000 square miles. 
only 400,000 miles is 
available for timbering, but according to 
local calculations, allowing 45 merchantable 
trees to the acre, this would 
11,520,000,000 trees. As the time required 
for these trees to mature is placed at 100 
years, 115,200,000 trees be cut per 
annum without diminishing the forests, 
with proper reforestation methods. 

The Russian Forestry Department places 
the total timber land in Siberia at 810,000,- 
000 acres, of which two-thirds can be suc- 


cover an area of 


Of this area, 


system, 


about considered 


give some 


could 


cessfully placed on the market. 


Forest Fire Insurance 


What is believed to be the first forest 
fire insurance policy ever issued in the 
United States, and so far as can be learned, 
the only one of its kind in existence, pro- 
tects the forest plantation of Arthur H. 
Hacker in Pike County, Pa., The 
Hardwood Record. Mr. Hacker’s wood- 
land was principally chestnut, but the blight 
forced him to cut the timber. In the spring 
of 1914 the cut-over area was planted with 


says 


white pine seedlings and transplants, a total 
of 35,000 being used for the purpose. The 
chestnut timber rather small size 
but the proceeds paid nearly all the cost 


was of 


of restocking the area. 
In order to protect himself against loss 
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by fire the owner commissioned his broker 
to insure the After 
difficulty this was finally done and on May 


tract. considerable 
9, 1914, an Eastern insurance company is- 
sued a policy. The form used is the stan- 
dard 
New York, New Jersey, Fennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, but the follow- 
ing clause is inserted: “On young pine trees 
to cover pro rata on each tree; situate on 


side of Raymond’s Kill Creek on 


fire insurance policy of the States of 


which 
residence is 
‘Woodside,’ 
Shanno’s, Dingman’s Township, Pike Coun- 
The amount is $750 
and the premium rate is 10 per cent, a pro- 
plantations. 


located, on premises known as 


about one mile westerly from 
ty, Pennsylvania.” 


ibitive figure for ordinary 


h 
This company has no intention of entering 
the forest fire insurance business and does 
not care to assume such risks as a gen- 
eral proposition. 

Forest fire insurance is fairly common 
abroad and eventually will become so in 
this country. Accordingly the policy just 
described has especial interest as 
very first attempt, so far as known, in the 


United States. 


Forest Management Plan 

Six graduate students in the Department 
»f Forestry, University, have re- 
cently completed a detailed working plan 
for a 3500-acre tract in the Catskill Moun- 
This tract lies at the headwaters of 
the well-known Esopus River, the main 
feeder of New York mammoth 
Ashokan Reservoir, and hence is of great 


Cornell 


tains. 
City’s 


as a protection to this and other 
The tract 
is divided into steep upper slopes and more 
gentle lower slopes, about half of the 3500 
acres being in each of the two slope types. 

The work was done in connection with 


value 
streams arising in the vicinity. 


the training given to its students by the 
Cornell Forest School as a part of the 
course in the management of large forest 
tracts. 


The Cornell forestry authorities state 
that logging operations should be con- 
ducted under an orderly and well-planned 
system which will insure the improvement 


of the forest by use, and at the same time 
will not impair its value as a protection to 
Timber cutting under such a 


stream-flow. 
plan, the Cornell foresters say, will yield 


a revenue and safeguard the public in- 


terest. 


Estimating Maine’s Forests 


O. W. Madden, of the James W. Sewall 


office, Old Town, Maine, is engaged in mak- 


ing a thorough timber estimate of about 
100,000 acres in the northern part of Maine 
for the state. This work is being carried 
out under the directions of the Board of 
States purposes of valua- 
tion, and it is expected that the data gained 
thereby will greatly assist in equalizing 


Assessors for 





taxes. Mr. Madden expects to be 


field until November. 


Fires Cause Small Loss 
Washington reports some thirty-five for- 
est fires during July, all promptly extin- 
guished, and with 
The Washington Forest Fire 
has eighty-seven men on d 
state, through its 


Weeks Law appropriation, nearly 


small loss of timber 
Association 
and the 


Federai 





own and 
as many 


more. 


Montana Escapes Fires 


Montana reports a most favorable for- 
est fire season as compared with last year. 
The Northern Montana Forestry 
tion has had no fires in its territory and 
as all precautions have been taken to dis 


Associa- 


cover and extinguish fires quickly the sea 
son may pass with little or no damage 


Courses in City Forestry 


torest 


The raising and care of trees f 


streets, home grounds and parks while n 

the principal work of the forester is never- 
theless closely connected with the proper 
development of forestry. With a growing 


interest in city planting and the beautifica- 


tion of home grounds and country prop- 
erties, there is an increasing demand for 
men trained thoroughly for the carrying 
out of city street and park work and other 
phases of aboriculture. his demand the 
New York State College of Forestry is fill- 
courses in 


will 


ing by offering professional 
Arboriculture or City Forestry which 
train men thoroughly and effectively for 
every phase of work connected with the 
protection of shade 
grounds, in 


and 
upon 


planting, care 


trees, whether private 


streets or parks. A number of men are 


already taking up this course. 


New York City Trees 


As a result of the special fund given 
the Department of Parks of the City of 
New York, by John D. Rockerfe ’ 
Prof. Laurie D. Cox, Landscape Engi- 


+ 


Forestry at 





neer of the State College of 
Syracuse, is working during the 
summer with the Hon. Cabot Ward, Com- 
missioner of Parks of New York City. Pro- 
fessor Cox is making a study of the forest 
trees of New York City, the various meth- 
ods used in the planting and protection 
of trees and of the organization of tree 
Professor Cox is a grad- 


present 


planting work. 
uate in Landscape Architecture of Har- 
vard University and went to the State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse last year 
after four years as Landscape Engineer 
for the City of Los Angeles. The results 
of the studies carried on by Professor Cox 
during the summer will be presented in 
a formal report to the New York City De- 
partment of Parks. 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


The Canadian Department 


By Ettwoop WILSON 


Sec retar\ . 


The two most important questions in 
Canada from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion are still those of settler’s fires and 
fake settlers. Fire protection has made 
enormous strides in the past three years, 
but its further progress is almost barred 
by these two difficulties. 

In order to make the subject intelligible 
a few words of explanation are necessary. 
All of the lands in the Provinces were in 
the hands of the Provincial Governments 
and these are practically only disposed of 
in one way and that is to settlers, one 
hundred acres to each settler, who is re- 
quired by law to clear a certain propor- 
tion of his lot each year, erect certain 
buildings and to make cash payments at 
the rate of thirty cents per acre. At the 
end of three years, if all conditions are 
fulfilled, he receives a patent or the free- 
hold of his lot. 

All timberlands which are still unset- 
tled and remain in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment are “licensed” or leased to lum- 
bermen at a ground rent of so much a 
year and a certain price per thousand feet 
board measure on all timber cut. A 
diameter limit is imposed below which no 
timber can be cut. The original reason 
for this diameter limit was so that the 
lumberman could not cut off all the tim- 
ber, which would spoil the land for settle- 
ment, as there would be no timber for 
houses and fences. If settlers were con- 
fined to certain districts apart from the 
licensed lands, there would be no fire risk, 
but lots are sold every year from lands 
already under license and the clearing 
cperations are a great menace. There are 
good laws to regulate such clearing but 
they have never, until six years ago, been 
enforced, and few of the people even know 
of their existence. Then, too, judges are 
very reluctant to impose fines and the 
Government in trying to punish the set- 
tlers is hampered by members of Parlia- 
ment, who do not like to see their con- 
stituents fined. 

The only thing possible is an educa- 
tional campaign which should really be 
carried on by the Government by means 
of circulars, lectures with lantern slides, 
circulars and talks in the schools. These 
means are all employed in improving the 
condition of the farmers and should be 
used in educating them in the proper care 
of the forests 

The question of fake settlers, while not 
so grave, is still dangerous. This abuse 
has been largely overcome but needs to 
be exterminated. Men take up farms pre- 
tending to be bona fide settlers, cut off 
the timber and then leave the lots. This 
is often engineered by sawmill men, who 
provide the money and buy the cut. The 


Canadian Society Forest Engineers 


débris from this heavy cutting is a grave 
fire menace. 


The Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 


ests of Ontario, Mr. Aubrey White 
C.M.G., died suddenly at Muskoka on 
July 14. Mr. White was one of the early 
active members of the Canadian Forestry 
Association and tried to work out the 
best plans for forest conservation. He 
was President of the Association in 1904-5 
and presided at the Quebec meeting. He 
was for two years Honorary President 
and after that a Director. Mr. White held 
very strong views as to what was the best 


way to promote forestry progress and was 
probably prevented by his chiefs and po- 


litical needs from carrying out his views, 


but it is to be hoped that the handling 
of Ontario’s timberlands will now be 
brought up to date. Personally Mr. White 
was a charming man and he will be much 


missed by his friends. 


Mr. Clyde Leavitt, Forester to the Do- 
minion Railway Commission, the Conser- 


vation Commission and President of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engin 





spent three days recently inspecting the 
work of the Laurentide Co. Ltd, at 


Grand’ Mere, going over the plantations 


nursery and experimental cuttings, look- 
ing over roads and fire lines. Plans for 
the work of the Canadian Society of For- 


est Engineers were also discussed with the 
Secretary, Mr. Ellwood Wilson. Mr 


Leavitt also attended a meeting of the 


St. Maurice Forest Protective Associatior 


which discussed the advisability of pro- 
ceeding against some flagrant violators of 


the Forest Fire Laws. It was decided t 


take action against three of these, making 
test cases and the Association’s lawyer 
was instructed to proceed. A report of all 


the fires to date this season was made b 
the manager and discussed. The tot 
number was twenty-five, divided as 

lows: Settlers, 13; 
panies who are Association members, 7; 
unknown, 4, and hunter, 1. Three fires 
were started by men who wanted work 


The most serious situation disclosed by 
this report was the lack of active coopera- 


tion by employes of companies who 
long to the Association. This is due 
lack of interest on the part of heads 
Woodlands Departments, which attitud 
is seen by their subordinates and reflected 


in their conduct. Among the fires set by 
settlers several were set in one section 
where fake settlers are operating. They 
sell their timber to a sawmill owner, who 


is pewerful politically. 


employes of com- 
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The publicity campaign being carried on 
by Mr. Robson Black, Secretary of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, shows what 
can be done along these lines and is really 
the most important part of the work of 
the Association. Education is at the bot- 
tom of all progress and those who have 
endeavored to help along the cause of con- 
servation are compelled more and more to 
realize this. The material furnished to 
the papers and magazines and the num- 
ber of these using it show the value of 
this work. 

The July number of the Canadian For- 
estry Journal is an excellent and most 
readable one. 


Mr. Henri Roy, of the Quebec Forest 
Service, has been elected an active mem- 
ber of the Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers, and Mr. E. S. Holloway, Engineer 
of the Canada and Gulf Terminal Railway. 
an associate member. 


Mr. S. L. de Carteret, Forester for the 
Brown Corporation, has made some very 
interesting growth studies on trees grow- 
ing in latitude 48 degrees north. His re- 
sults show that the average volume per 
cent of mean annual growth is for white 
spruce, 0.69; for black spruce, 0.64; for 
balsam fir, 1.36, and for jack pine, 0.99. 
The periodic annual growth of last inch 
is on the average for white spruce 1.50 per 
cent, for black spruce 1.48 per cent, for 
balsam fir 3.08 per cent, and for jack 
pine 1.59 per cent. 


The Dominion Forest Service has under 
consideration the commencement of ex- 
perimental forest work and the probable 
establishment of one or more experimental 
Stations all under the charge of one head. 
This will be a long step in advance and 
will supply a great deal of information 
which is badly needed in practical work 
Growth of trees and stands can be stud- 
ied, the best mixtures to plant, the rel: 
tive values of natural and _§ artificial 
regeneration, the effects of light on differ- 
ent species, the costs of various logging 
methods and their effects on stands can 
all be studied to advantage. 


Mr. F. J. Campbell, the progressive 
manager of the Canada Paper Company of 
Windsor Mills, Que., has just had an ex- 
pert looking over the timberlands of that 
ccmpany, to advise him as to best meth- 
ods of handling these lands so as to put 
them in the best possible condition for 
future production. This company will 
probably institute a good method of slash 
disposal and start a nursery for their 
planting needs. They have excellent 
limits which will well repay careful treat- 
ment, as they are all within twenty miles 
of their mill, easy stream to drive, and 
the process used in making pulp allows 
them to utilize all sizes and species of 
wood. 
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The Department of Lands and Forests 
of Quebec, in cooperation with the Lauren- 
tide Company, Ltd., have set aside a tract 
of about four square miles of practically 
virgin timber to be used as an exper- 
The Chief Forester, Mr 


Forester will 


mental tract. 
Piché, and the Company’s 
decide on methods of cutting and brush 
disposal and these will be carried out 
under careful supervision, and the costs 
of different methods and their effects on 
the stands and on regeneration will be 
carefully studied. Much valuable informa- 


tion should be obtained. 


An order-in-Council will soon be passed 
by the Quebec Government making it 
obligatory on all timber operators to 
clean up their lands to a depth of 100 
feet from the edge of the right-of-way of 
any railroad passing through their lan 


The Laurentide Co., Ltd., will finish its 
season's planting operations by planting 
90,000 Norway Spruce, three-year-old seed- 


lings. Plantations previously made have 
made exceptionally good growth this 
season. 


British Columbia Notes. 


Another result of the efforts made by 
the Provincial Government on behalf of 
the lumber industry is announced by the 
Minister of Lands, the Admiralty having 
agreed to turn over to the British Co- 
lumbia Government, for one voyage from 
this Coast to the United Kingdom, the 
steamer “Grahamland” now at the Falkland 
Islands. The “Grahamland” has an in- 
teresting history, having been, until the 
destruction of Admiral von Spee’s squad- 
ron, the German collier ‘Josephena,” 
when she surrendered to 
British warships. The ship was offered 
through the Agent-General, to the British 
Columbia Government for the transport 
of a lumber cargo to the United Kingdom, 
not necessarily for amiralty purposes, and 
this being so, all timber shippers were 
notified and asked to make offers for the 
vessel, the amount of the charter being 
£6,600. The bid of the Cameron Lumber 
Company, of Victoria, was accepted, and 
the “Grahamland” is expected to arrive 
for August loading. Her capacity is 
given as 550 standards equal to 1,100,000 
feet, and the securing of such a vessel 


one of the 


at a time when tonnage is scarce by a 
British Columbia firm even at such a high 
figure is a matter for congratulation. 


The last weekly telegraphic reports re- 
ceived by the Minister of Lands concern- 
ing the forest fire hazard were very en- 
couraging, every district reporting several 
days of rain accompanied by cool weather. 
A few fires occurred in slash, but were 


extinguished without trouble and expense, 
the fire stopping in every instance as soon 
a3 green timber was reached. 
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i drevoobrabatuivayushchaya 
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Ashe, W. W. Loblolly or North Carolina 
176p. pl.,map. Raleigh, N.C., 
(North Carolina—Geological and 
Bulletin no. 24.) 


pine. 
1915. 
economic survey. 

Mason, D. T. Utilization and management 
of lodgepole pine in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 54p. pl., map. Wash., D. C., 
1915. (U. S.—Dept. of 
Bulletin 234.) 


agriculture. 





Mattoon, Wilbur R. Life history of shortiea: 
pine. 46 p. il, pl. Wash. D. C., 
1915. (U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. 


Bulletin 244. 


Silviculture 
Planting 
Hawes, Austin F. Forest planting Ver- 
mont investment. 34 p. pl. 
Burlington, Vt., 1915. (Vermont—Agri- 
experiment station. Bulletin 
Forestry publication no. 17.) 


as an 


cultural 
no. 188. 
forester. The older 
forest Massachusetts; 
conifers, by J. R. Simmons. 38 p._ pl. 
Boston, Mass., 1915. 


Massachusetts—State 
plantations in 


Forest Protection 
Insects 
Brunner, Josef. Douglas fir pitch moth. 
23p. U, Wash. D:C.,1915.. W. 
Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 255.) 
F. The Calosoma beetle, 
Calosoma sycophanta in New England. 
40p. il. pl.,.map. Wash., D.C., 1915. 
(U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 
243.) 
Mosher, F. H. Food plants of the gipsy 
moth in America. 39 p. pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1915. (U. S.—Dept. of agricul- 
Bulletin 250.) 


— 


Burgess, A. 


ture. 
Diseases 
Hedgcock, George G. A disease of pines 
caused by Cromartium pyriforme. 20 p. 
pl. Wash., D.C., 1915. (U.S.—Dept. 
of agriculture, Bulletin 247.) 
Forest Administration 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. July field program,1915. 27p. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
The use book; a manual for 
160 p. 


service. 
users of the national forests, 1915. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 

Forest Engineering 


United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 


service. Telephone construction and 
maintenance on the national forests. 
$30. i. Wash.,dDxC., 1915. 


Forest Utilization 

Wood-using industries 

Creosoted wood paving block bureau. Creo- 
soted wood block pavements. 4p. il. 
Chicago, IIl., 1915. 

Eckles, C. H. The silo and its uses. 
il. Columbia, Mo., 1915. 
Agricultural experiment station. 


19 p. 
(Missouri— 
Bulle- 
tin no. 133.) 

What the 
say about creosoted wood block pave- 
24 p. il. New Orleans, La., 


Southern pine association. cities 
ments. 
1915. 


United States—Dept. of commerce—Bureau 
domestic commerce. 
trade of the 
1915, 





and 
and stationery 
world. 458 p. Wash., D. C., 
(Special consular report no. 73.) 


of foreign 
Paper 





Forest by-products 


Schorger, A. W., & Betts, H. S. The naval 
stores industry. 58 p. il., pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1915. (U. S.—Dept. of agricul- 


ture. Bulletin 229.) 
Auxiliary Subjects 
Botany 
Vermont botanical club. Flora of Vermont; 
list of ferns and seed plants growing 
without cultivation. 120 p. Burling- 


Vermont—Agricultural 
Bulletin no. 187.) 


ton, Vt., 1915. 
experiment station. 
Geology 
Cobb, Collier. dictionary of common 
rocks and rock minerals. 59 p. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., University of N. C., 1915. 
National parks 


Pocket 


Department of the interior, The Crater 
Lake national park, season of 1915; 
general information. 17 p. maps. 


Wash., D. C., 1915. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. The 
Sequoia and Grant national 
parks, season of 1915; general informa- 

Wash., D. C., 


General 


tion. 40 p. maps. 
1915. 
Voyages and travels 
Lee, Willis T. & otl 


western United 


s. Guidebook of the 
ates, part B: The Over- 
side trip to Yellow- 







land route, with a 


stone park. 244p. pl.,maps. Wash., 
D.C., 1915. (U.S.—Geological survey. 


Bulletin 612. 

Washington—Bureau of stati 
gration. The ities of the state of 
Washington; a book for tourists. 112 p. 
il., pl. map. Olympia, 1912. 


Periodical Articles 


stics and immi- 





Miscellaneous periodicals 
Boy's life, Aug. 1915. 
ranger—now, 


How to be a forest 

Henry Solon Graves, 
pe. 

Country gentleman, July 10, 

proofing the wood lot; clean 

by Samuel J. 


1915.—Fire- 
up your 
woods and prevent loss, 
Record, p. 1138-9. 
Garden magazine, Aug. 1915.—Midseason 
flowering trees and shrubs, by E. H. 
Wilson, p. 5-9; Why not plant evergreens 
now, by Leonard Barron, p. 9-10. 
In the July 1915.—Cottonwood; 
Populus deltoides, by George H. Wirt, 
p. 28-9; The Penn 
association, p. 47-52. 
National wool grower, July, 1915.—Handling 
sheep on timber and 
Idaho, by Bryant S. Martineau, p. 7-11. 
Popular science monthly, Aug., 1915.—Some 
economic factors influencing the forestry 
situation, by A. F. Hawes, p. 181-6. 
Reclamation Aug., 1915.—Life of 
wood pipe, by D. C. Henny, p. 354-8; 
Tree planting: Hondo project, p. 365-6. 
Scientific American, July 31, 1915.—Burrow- 





open, 


ylvania forestry 


brush ranges of 


record, 


ing animals; borers that wend their way 
even through rock, by Percy Collins, 


p. 99, 103. 


United States—Dept. of agriculture. De- 
partmental circular, July 10, 1915.— 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Recreation in forests, p. 8-9; Farr 

in forests, p. 13-16; Exchange 
lands, p. 14. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture. 
news letter, Aug. 11, 1915.—Wil 
demand, p. 3-4. 

Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, July 17, 1915 


preservation, by H. E. Horrocks, p. +3 

American lumberman, July 31, 1915.—How 
lumber is supplied for Chicago buildings, 
p. 30-1. 


American lumberman, Aug. 7, 1915.— 
servation that failed to 
Robert Fullerton, p. 1, 37; Teak a1 

wood, p. 21; Conditior 

northern lumber trade, by O. T 


consery 


oriental 


p. 30; Kiln drying upper grad of 


Pacific Coast woods, by Howard Ja 
p. 31; Wood block paving gr 
popularity, p. 49; How strengtl 
woods are tested at the Forest pr 
laboratory, p. 51. 
Canada lumberman, July 15, 
mercial importance of Jack 
A. H. D. Ross, p. 34-5. 
Canada lumberman, Aug. 1, 
mercial importance of tamara 
A. H. D. Ross, p. 36-7; Progr 
fireproofing wood, p. 39. 
Hardwood record, July 25, 
birch for paving blocks, p. 24. 
Hardwood record, Aug. 10, 1915.—Mill 
study of maple logs, p. 26 a; D 
roots seek water? p. 26 a; Poisor 
and its kindred, p. 26 c-d. 
Holzwelt, March 26, 1915.—Holz zur 
ung von nahrungs- und futter1 


p. 1-2. 
Journal of electricity, power and gas, July 24, 


1915.—The control of water pow 
Leonard Lundgren, p. 59-62. 
Lumber trade journal, July 15, 1915.—W< 
block versus asphalt in the 
11-12. 
Lumber trade journal, Aug. 1, 1915 
perpetuation of Louisiana’s forest 
methods adopted by the Conservatio1 
commission of Louisiana on the Urani 


forest preserve, p. 19-22. 


Lumber world review, July 25, 1915—What 


is the matter with the lumber industr 
by Bolling Arthur Johnson, p. 21-( 


Lumber world review, Aug. 10, 1915.—N: 
tional fire protection associatior 
uses of wood, p. 21-4. 

Packages, July, 1915.—Wood used in |! 
p. 66. 

Paper, July 1, 1915.—Some uses of el 
in paper-making, by J. P. M 
p. 15-18. 

Paper, July 14, 1915.—The chemist: 
paper-making fibers, by John S. Bates 
p. 11-13; Microscopical charact 
of rosin, p. 13-14. 

Paper trade journal, Aug. 5, 1915.—Th« 


forests of Siberia, p. 22. 

Philippine trade review, April, 1915.—Th« 
forestry and the 

Sherfesee, p. 5; 


Bureau of 
industry, by W. F. 
Economical use of wood, by E. W. 
p. 14. 


Bright 
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1915.—Com- 


1915.—Com- 


1915.—White 


Grade One 


LIQUID 


Creosote Oil 


Cuts wood preserving 

bills in half — 
For preserving telephone 
poles, telegraph poles, cross 
arms, railroad ties, fence 
posts, mine timbers, under- 
ground sills, sleepers, bridge 
timbers, planking, ice 
houses, wood tanks, shing- 
les, poultry houses, silos, 
boat timbers or any exposed 
woodwork. 





Especially adapted for brush 
and open tank treatment of 
structural timbers of all 
kinds. 

Booklet on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh % 

Detroit Birmingham @% 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

Salt Lake City Seattle <<a 

















Pioneer western lumberman, July 15, 1915.— 
How long will wood pipe last? p. 27-8. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Aug. 1, 1915.— 
Wood block paving in the northwest, by 

Schwager, p. 6-7; Association 
grading rules; the need of a revision, by 
Julius Seidel, p. 13-15. 

Pulp and paper magazine, July 1, 
Structure of wood and some other fibers 
as related to pulp and paper, by H.N. 
Lee, p. 361-7; Wood room procedure and 
its treatment of pulpwood in connection 


Lewis 


1915.— 


with newsprint manufacture, by H. S. 
Taylor, p. 370-3. 

Pulp and paper magazine, July 15, 1915.— 
A description of the courses in paper 
manufacture at the Uuiversity of Mich- 
igan, by John D. Rue, p. 389-90. 

St. Louis lumberman, July 15, 1915.—Strong 
for wood block paving, p. 8. 

St. Louis lumberman, Aug. 1, 1915.—Federal 
trade commission hears needs of the 
industry as presented by lumbermen, 
p. 50-69. 

Southern lumber journal, July 15, 1915.— 
Creosoted paving blocks and their rela- 
tion to the lumber business, by Joseph 
G. G. Morgan, p. 42-3. 

Southern lumberman, July 17, 1915.—Com- 
position paving block; Florida lumber- 
men perfect brick made of sawdust and 
asphalt product, p. 36. 

Southern lumberman, July 31, 1915.—The 
future of cutover lands under protection, 
by W. W. Ashe, p. 31. 





Timber trade journal, July 24, 1915.—Jap- 
anese oak, by Alexander L. Howard, 
p- 116-17. 

Timberman, July, 1915.—Plans for protecting 
timber of the Pacific Coast from forest 
fires, p. 29; Vertical grain shingles, by 
C. D. Howell, p. 38; Average cost of 
logging, by Austin Cary, p. 40. 

United States daily consular report, July 17, 
1915.—British Columbia timber prod- 
ucts, by R. E. Mansfield, p. 275; United 
States may relieve Greek lumber famine, 
by A. B. Cooke, p. 276-7. 

United States daily consular report, July 19, 
1915.—Lumber trade and afforestation 

4in China, by Thomas Sammons, p. 311. 

United States daily consular report, July 21, 
1915.—Production of wood pulp in 
Argentina, p. 339. 

United States daily consular report, July 26, 
1915.—Lack of tonnage hits wood-pulp 
industry of Sweden, by Ernest L. Harris 
p. 436-7. 

United States daily consular report, Aug. 5, 
1915.—Crates and lumber for Canary 
Islands, by George K. Stiles, p. 624-5 
Forest reserves of Canada, by Henry 
Starrett, p. 632. 

United States daily consular report, Aug. 10, 
1915.—Timber rights in Nigeria and 
Gold Coast, by W. J. Yerby, p. 708-9. 

Veneers, Aug., 1915.—Circassian walnut, 
p. 17-18. 

West Coast lumberman, July 15, 1915.— 
Important timber testing laboratory at 
the University of Washington, p. 28; 
Canadian special lumber trade commis- 
sioner reports on U. K. markets, by 
H. R. MacMillan, p. 41. 

Wooden and willow ware trade review, July 

22, 1915.—Minnesota furnishes various 
woods, p. 73-4. 

Forest Journals 

Canadian forestry journal, July, 1915.—The 
work of the forest products laboratories, 
by John S. Bates, p. 115-17, 135; Methods 
of tree doctoring, by B. R. Morton, 
p. 118-20; Forest protection in Quebec, 
by W. C. J. Hall, p. 123-5; Settlers slash 
and forest loss, p. 126-7; Forest fire 
situation, p. 128-9; Ontario forests and 
water powers, p. 130-1. 

Forest and farm, July, 1915. 
by farmers, by C. R. Tillotson, p. 132- 
The woodlot—a neglected resource, by 
Gifford Pinchot, p. 135-7. 

Forest leaves, Aug., 1915.—Narrative of the 


Tree planting 
25 


Foxburg meeting of the Pennsylvania 
forestry association, by F. L. Bitler, 
p. 50-5; 1915 spring forest fires in Monroe 
county, Pa., p. 55-6; A demonstration 
tree plantation at Lehigh university, 
by Natt M. Emery, p. 56-8; Pennsylvania 
State forest planting, spring 1915, p. 
58-60; The immediate need of extending 
state forests in Pennsylvania, by E. A 


Ziegler, p. 61-3. 


Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Feb., 
1915.—Die eichelmastnutzung einst und 
jetzt, by Heinrich Herrmann, p. 51-60; 
Beitrag zur vereinfachten waldwertrech- 
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These cuts are made 
from photos show- 
ing comparative 
growth of pear trees 
from Spring of 1913 
to August, 1914, 
Bellemont Or- 
chards, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 





In 
Blasted 
Ground 





LL progressive farmers and orchardists know that 

trees planted in blasted ground grow much faster 
than those planted in the old way and bear fruit earlier. 
This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical 
Farming, which aims to cultivate downward as well as 
to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was 
experimental—now millions of trees are set out by the 
Vertical Farming method every Spring and Fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase 
general crop yields, now regarded as experimental, 
will in a few years be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double 
the yields of your farm, get the Free Reading Course 
in Vertical Farming by Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the 
best works on soils and soil culture ever published. 
Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s Handbook 
No. 350 F. Write now. 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 
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ay, 1915.—A new 
species of forest grass, Spodiopogon lacei, 
by KS. Hole, p- 1-6. 
Indian forester, May, 1915 
teak seeds, by L. .P: 
147-50; Preliminary note 
 XNylia_ dolabri- 





Germination of 
Mascarenhas, p. 
on the prepara- 





tion and treatment 






formis paving blocks, by R. S. Pearson, 
150-3. 
Indian forester, June, 1915.—The present 


1 forestry in Canada, 
171-7; Notes 


conditions of appliec 
by H.R, ii lan, p. 
on grazing, observations made 






based on 
practical training in 
Central Provinces, 
Athletics 


during a period of 
the forests of the 
by M. M. Ali Beg, p. 177-90; 
at the Burma forest Pyinmana, 
p. 190-94; Prize-day at 
Dehra Dun; range 
Formosan camphor 


school, 
the forest college, 
194-201; 
206-8. 

May, 


rs’ class, p. 






industry, p. 
Philippine agricul t and forester, 

1915.—Bamboo planting at the College 
‘eto Villamil, p. 
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YELLOW PINE -concear) 
“The Ulood of Service” 


DAPTED to every requirement of Strength, Durability, and 

Beauty, from the heaviest structural timber to the daintiest 
interior finish—it meets every demand. It is the Building Material 
Par Excellence, and yet serves the purposes of paving, crating, and 
manufacturing equally as well. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES, FOREST 
SURVEYS and MAPS 


D. E. LAUDERBURN 


Forest Engineer 





6030 Metropolitan Building, New York City 
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Forest Engineering 


is expert service in the application of scientific 
and economic engineering knowledge and ex- 
perience to forests and their products. It is 
essential to timberland ownership 


and operation, and equally important to the 
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Practical Service 
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E. A. Sterling 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free 
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PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show re Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 


W. ashington, D.C. 












WANTED—A live, hustling man to represent us in 
Tree Surgery and Forestry work. Must be familiar 
with shade trees. A college education not essential 
but must be able to meet and talk with men. New 
England men preferred, but will consider others. 
Address Box 3, Care AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, 

. Ge 











A forest school graduate with experience in U. S. 
Forest Service and with lumber c ompany, also possess- 
ing thorough business training, will consider offer of 
good forestry position. Address Box 9, care of AMERI- 


CAN FORESTRY. 





POSITION WANTED—E ngineer with bier 
e in Engineering and Forestry. xpert 
a 7 timberland R. R. 


land surveyor, timber estimator, 
location. Experienced in woods operation and good 
manager of men. Permanent position desired with 
Timber Company, Railroad Company or Private 
Estate. At present employed. Address Box 4, care 


AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





POSITION WANTED—Am graduate of Biltmore 
Forest School, with good record in survey, estimate and 
estate management and want position where I will 
have a chance to learn more. Have done practical 
work outside of school and am considered good at 
timber. Willing to go anywhere and be generally 
useful. Hard worker, don’t mind long hours. Age, 
26. Give me interview or let me send references. 
Address Box 11, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 








FORESTER wants position with Consulting For- 
estry firm, or with lumber com ipany or private estate. 
Training from Michigan Agricultural College and Yale 
Forest School; four years’ experience with U.S. Forest 
Service and two winters with lumber companies. 
Acquainted thoroughly with Montana, Idaho and 
California timber as cruiser. References on request. 
Address Box 17, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





ENERGETIC Post Graduate Forester desires posi- 
tion as an assistant in park or city forestry work. 
Subordinate duties preferred Best of references. 
Address Box 18, care of AME RICAN FORESTRY. 





MAN with practical experience in lumbering, timber 
estimating, mapping and compass work. Have had 
one year of college training and would like position 
where there is an opportunity to ac quire further knowl- 
edge of forestry. Address Box 7, care of AMERICAN 


FORESTRY. 





wants situation on 
experience of sowing, 
thinning, firebelts, 


PRACTICAL FORESTER 
private estate. Has practical 
laying, planting out, pruning, 
ditching, rotation planting, mixed planting and 
thorough knowledge of fencing and tree felling. Has 
had seven year’s experience on best managed forestry 
area in Scotland. Address “Raith,” care AMERICAN 


FORESTRY. 





Graduate of Forestry School, having studied for- 
estry and lumbering operations in this country and 
Germany, with experience in the U. S. Forest Service, 
and also in state and private nursery work, would Nike 
position with forest engineering firm or lumber com- 
pany. Best of references. Address Box 19, care of 


AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTED—Position as City Forester or Park 
Superintendent. Willing to consider position as an 
assistant. Univ ersity training; experience in forestry, 
nursery and landscape work. Twenty-seven years 
old and married. Best of pica Address Box 
20, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Timber estimating by postgraduate 
forester with experience in Eastern Canada and Lake 
States. References. Address Box 21, care of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 


SCALER—With actual experience desires 1 
with any lumber company in the United Stat 
Canada. Competent surveyor and mapf a 
tomed toroughingit. Present em ployer best reference. 

Address ‘‘Scaler,"’ care of AMERICAN FORESTRY 








SURGEON— Experien 


; college ed 


EXPERT TREE 
planting, pruning, spraying, etc 
married, 23 years old. Four years with Davey 
Expert Company. Desires position with city 
mission or large estate. Address Box 16, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 











WANTED—Position by graduate forester 
perience in Southern Pineries; five years te al 
training. Prefers South but willing to go anywher 
Address Box 22, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





YOUNG MAN with one and one-half ye 
perience as rodman and chainman wants pos 
surveying party where an opportunity to le son 
thing of forestry is offered. Address Box 15, c 
AMERICAN ForeEstTRY. 







A GRADUATE of one of the leading F 
Schools of the country, with some experience i 
and private work, would like to secure a m 
some Eastern or Central State. Address 
care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


TIMBERLANDS 
FOR SALE 


30,000 selected WHITE and CHESTNUT OAK 


trees, 15,000 selected ASH trees, on 5,000 acres in the 
State of Vi irginia, estimated to cut more than 30, 000,000 
FEET. Balance of timber on this land can be bought 
cheap. Price of the selected trees, $2.50 each. This 
is the greatest bargain we have ever heard of. 

6-11. GEORGE J. PHILP, Oil City, Pa 
























BARGAIN IN CAROLINA TIMBER 


Fifty million feet original growth timber; 3 5,000,000 
feet North Carolina Pine, Yellow Poplar and Cypress; 
15,000,000 feet Red and White Gum, Oak and A 
Located on Southern Railway. Write for particular ; 


prices and terms. 
J. P. MULHERIN, Augusta, Ga 








NEW RAILROAD VIRGIN TIMBER 


We can introduce actual buyers to actual owners of 
5,000 to 20,000 acre tracts of excellent Hardwoods (n 
commissions.) Address TRAFFIC DEPART 7 {EN T. 
Oneida & Western R. Co., Second National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR QUICK SALE, 25,000 ACRES 


of Virgin timber at war prices, includes land and timber, 
in fee simple. Titles good. Payments reasonaile. 
Address Box 21, care of AMERICAN ForRESTY. 





INTERIOR TRIM PLANT FOR SALE 


For quick sale, the best factory in the South for 
manufacture of furniture or interior trim. Special 
advantage in rates, taxes, labor, raw material, both 
yellow pine and hardwoods. Plant is new, roof 
and insurance rate is 66 cents per $100.00. Sa 
is less than half the cost. Write for particul ars an 
photographs. 

J. P. MULHERIN, Trustee, Augusta, Ga 












Wanted—tTrained Forester 
With TROPICAL Experience 
for work for American interests in Dutch 


East Indies. State experience and salary ex- 
pected and when services would be available. 


Address Box 50, Care of AMERICAN FoRESTRY 








ENGINEER 
with many years’ experience in railway 
construction and management and in Ir- 
rigation, Drainage and Agricultural work 
in Egypt desires to join undertaking in 
either above branches. Will accept share 


in profits. If business satisfactory will 
be prepared to put up capital. Best 
references given and required. Address 





Box 75, American Forestry. 
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REILLY 
IMPROVED 
CREOSOTE 

OIL 


Is a high-grade, pure coal tar 
distillate creosote oil, A non- 
volatile, heavy, stable and perma- 
nent preservative, free from every 
adulterant, for preservation of 


Bridge Timbers Mine Timber 


Cross Arms Piles 
Railroad Ties Silos 
Telephone Poles Shingles 


Fence Posts Poultry Houses 


The Reilly Improved 
Creosote Oil 


added to the inferior commercial 
grades acts as a stabilizer and in- 


creases their efficiency and per- 
manence in exact proportion to 
the quantity of REILLY IM- 


PROVED CREOSOTE OIL that 
is used. 

Our booklet is interesting and au- 
thentic. Sent on request. 


Republic Creosoting Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Plants: 

Indianapolis 


Mobile Minneapolis 
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HYGHEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICES 
‘QUICK. SERVICE 


Submit your Engraving 
propositions to us for 
»sugsestions and prices 


if you want to SAVE 
» TIME and MONEY 














IONAL ENG. © Inc 

DESIGNERS-*ENGRAVERS 
S06 14+. STREET NW 
WASHINGTON. D. C 
-, WRETE 
CALL 


bg db 
Ain 8274 
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a 
The first American enterprise y 7 
= the or — = De. ' : 
ouses an ir eeding De- 7 = : ‘ 
vices, Over thirty-two ‘years Do you know the comfort of 
b 1 y ti > resi t- ° 
— owning a watch that tells the true 
Eleven beautiful designs for : 2 es S 
the Purple Martin, $6.50 up. time all the time? 
‘ The 5 sate seme — 
xes for Bluebirds, Wrens, Tree 4a > ine Qc 4 ae , 
Swallows, Chickedees, Pickers, It’s a genuine pleasure to carry 
ted Tits, etc., $1.00 . ; : = “ r , 
$9.00 and $10.00 per dozen. such a watch—one that you are 
Our Indorsement _ Sheltered Feeding Devices f ; Tee oe Ae 
F indorsement inter Birds, $1.00 to $12.00. not always setting or adding or 
Sheltered Suet Baskets, two for $1.00. : : F é - ss 
—— Sees Se Lig $4.00 —. subtracting a minute or so to or 
ge ene ee from the time it tells. 
All direct from our factory to the user. a . 
roducts at lowest possible prices. All prices f. o. b., 


Jaynesburg, Pa. Send 10 cents for our latest Bird. 


House Booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE COMPANY 
404 South Washington Street 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 








“THE BEST MADE” 


% « 
OI 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 








Mamilton Patch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


When you buy a Hamilton you buy Accuracy that will endure. 
Hamilton Watches are made in many models at $17.00, $25.00, 
$28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $80.00 and so on up to the Hamilton 
masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. heavy gold case. Movements 
alone, to fit your present watch case, at $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) 
and up. 





Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
‘The Timekeeper” 


and describes the various Hamilton Models for men 


Conductor t M. Kelley 
of the Chicago Milwau- 


It pictures kee & St. Paul Railway 














Diit & ¢ pny Co., Papermakers andjwomen and tells facts worth knowing about watches. peut an Naren 
> HILADELPHIA spo tine: teelte nuke’ he 
tee HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. 39, Lancaster, Penn. | fit’Hamuunwanh 
Correspondence Solicited 
Price, $2.00 a year 


THE PORESTRY 


EDITED BY DR. B. 
The 





E. FERNOW 
Technical Journal 


QUAKTERLY 


Order from 


of Forestry AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 











Che Lnside Inn 
from the Lumbermen’s 


directly across the avenue 


Appointments throughout the hotel are first class. 


Our motor busses meet all trains and steamers 





Following are our general rates: 


European plan, without bath per day, $2, one person 
European plan, without bath per day, $3, two persons 








is a beautiful permanent, up-to-date hotel occupying a magnificent site within the grounds 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, amidst the most wonderful setting of 
scenery and architectural beauty the world has ever known, and has been selected as 
the official headquarters of the AMERICAN FORESTRY aaa rnmeareeaia _and is 


Building where the American Forestry meeting will be held. 


ALBERT BETTENS, Manager 


European plan, with bath per day, $3 to $5, one person i 
European plan, with bath per day, $4 to $7, two persons 
We shall be glad to give you any general information in regard to the Exposition or side trips upon request 
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BIG PINES 


For September Planting 


REES 6 to 20 feet high. Trees that save you five to ten years or 

| more. Guaranteed to grow satisfactorily or replaced. They have 

been skillfully grown in the nursery, frequently rootpruned and trans 

This results in a compact system of small feeding roots contained 

earth. We have invented canvases and platforms for 
securely holding this ball of earth. They will ship a thousand miles. 


planted. 
in a big ball of 


ar 


How Can I Use Them? 


e nursery are usually 
considered little bright ts to look down 
upon and wait for. big Pines 
serve a purpose corresponding to the side 
walls of a house. Are you ‘annoyed by 
the dust and noise of the street? Are you 
disturbed by the constant passing? Are 
you wishing you d a lar ger country 


Evergreens from tl 












place where the public did not intrude? 
To get such a place would cost more money 
and perhaps necessitate traveling further 


out of town. 


These Pines wil 
diatel y. You cz 
days and enjoy 
Hicks Evergreen 
It suggests several | 
Pines with Laurel, Bir 


There are thousands 
growing in squares 6 t é t ey 
Scotch, Pitch and Jack Pi I le x, White and 
Nordmann’s Fir, Blue and Douglas Spruce. Let 












1 





you five free samples of White Spru 
igh, hardy, Me e, bluegreen. Exce 
for the seashore or mountains. 


Living Of The Country 


Are there beautiful big Pines or Cedars 
5 to 30 feet high? Do you wish the fun of 
selecting and grouping them in your 
home landscape : ? We will send apparatus, 
foreman and a few expert men to work 
with local men and teams. July is the 
time to start. Do you want big Elms or 
Sugar Maples? Now is the time to pick 
them out. The same crew can mov 
them in September or October. 

Do you wis I 
right away? — 
mitting planting 


Isaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, Nassau County, N. Y. 






























Seon 


Seeds and Bulbs 


have been the choice of careful 
purchasers since 1802 


N the purchase of seeds, 

especially tree seeds, the relia- 
bility of the seller is your only 
guarantee as to fertility and 
quality. 

This Company has given satis- 
faction to its customers since 
the days of Washington and 
Jefferson. 

Our “‘list’’ is the most extensive 
—write for a copy. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


53 Barclay Street through 
to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK 





HILL'S 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


EST for over a half century. All leading 

hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write today and mention this magazine 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 





“We Raise 


Evergreen =" 
_ | Seedlings, Transplants 


From our specialized collection 
of young conifers you will fi 
what you want for every place 
and purpose. Our stock is 
hardy and field grown and 
admirably adapted for forest 
planting and lining out. 


Your order will have personal attention 
and the price will be right. 


Send for catalog and save money 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
Tree Seeds, Nursery Stock 
Box A, Cheshire. Connecticut 











Plant POMEROY 


Hardy EnglishWalnutTrees 
For Shade and Nuts 


B¢, POMEROY 
“English Walnut Farms” New Milford, Conn. 











Seeds for Forestry 



















Purposes 





Wé offer a most complete list of both 


Deciduous and Evergreen Tree and 


shrub seeds for forestry purposes. 


Seeds That Are of Best 
Germinating Quality 


Our catalogue contains a full list of the 
varieties we offer, which include the best 


and most rare species. Send for a copy, it 


will interest you. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENNA., U. S. A. 


ORCHIDS 


We are specialists in Orchids, we col 
lect, import, grow, sell and export this class 
of plants exclusively. 

















Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special lists of freshly imported unestab- 
lished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
Orchid Growers and mnpesens 





No more uncomfortable 1 
camp beds—have r¢ sa 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress With ase Bag 


to a small, light t deflated 
inflated. Never « 
ays evenly smooth an 
your body. Lasts indefinit 

Write for catalog 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


, 552 17th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
















FOREST 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as our 
forests if you study at 
WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated Munising, Michigan 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Chinese 
Forest Trees 


and 
Timber Supply 


By NoRMAN SHAW, B. A. 


351 Pages 
With a map and 33 illustrations 


An economic study of the 
forest and timber situation 
in China. Valuable toevery 
forestry student, forestry 
library and public library. 
Published in England and 
supplied to readers of 
American Forestry Maga- 
zine, postage paid for 


$2.60 


Order from 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 




















Handbook of Trees 


By Romeyn B. Hovucu 
$6.00 


A book which will enable you to 
identify trees without a 
knowledge of botany 


s 


American Woods 
By RoMeyn B. Hovucu 


$5.00 


A Volume 


Orde r from 
AMERICAN 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











BILTMORE 


The text books of the Biltmore Forest School, 
A. Schenck, continue for 
For particulars address 


written by Dr. C. 
sale at Biltmore. 


TEXT 


BILTMORE FOREST BOOKS 
Bittmore, N. C. 


BOOKS 





BOOKS ON FORESTRY 





AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those 
who wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American Forestry Association, araieaain 


D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 








PORDoT VALUATION —By fH: Te Caspian. : oo... is. sean coeds ces dee kaos wines 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw....... 1.60 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John 

Se eo ey One Dee eee ; eens econ. Meu 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vol. I and II, + Parts toa 

WEEE PAE ae rs hag a as wives arr bisa e wa ow ace Se Me A eR ee 5.00 
P. \GOTS OF CEDAR (Poems and ballads) —By Ivan Swift 1.00 

THE WOODS—Douglas Malloch. . ea ona TE ae EN HO Gentle OEE oe Te 1 as 
RESAWED FABLES—Douglas Mz slloch ote hie ee tte ame sek! trill a, Cuey ae cRTEe Rs WR thas 1.15 
THE TRAINING OF A F¢ JRESTER—Gifford Pinchot. Beers 2 ig Mie LA com ais ae cae PAZ 
LUMBER AND TTS USBS—Re So cloge nics kes ends eis dee see ene vee 1.35 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. “Fernow 24d 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton...... an BEA es Perini Ae 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston................. Lr cone nres 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling...................- +20 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson.................000seeeeeeeee 6.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 

Ter tte Ul (ig) SC ce re ree UAE ce NE AEs W/o is tancrateal Sia bea oer ee 1.25 
PLANE SURVEYING—John C. Tracy. ; eA A amnesia Ratt ste i er 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solc yn n Graves hea ey 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow 1.61 
FIRST BOOK OF F\ — Filibert Roth........... 1.10 
PRA Aah Oe De a ONO io cis ok cee ees dicmdeleciees 143068 oes 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERIC: \N FORES’ y RY -—Samuel B. Green. 1.50 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut 1.75 
FAMILIAR TREES—G. S. Boulger................020-6: 1.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERIC A (exclusive of Mexico) —C ‘he arles 

Sprasuc Sament.. ...5 oc. e455 e555 see 6.00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough.. 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN ‘U. S. AND Cc AN ADA, 

EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough...............- 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland... 135 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERT IES— 

Charles Henry Snow. Sas ee DAE ON rr ee ee Ie aes 3.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken........... 2.00 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe.. kt: 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED ST ATES— 

Ee ORR ro ee eS - a 1 50 
TREES—H. Marshall Ward............. Does CPE Ae rae 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir. . Pero hg hase Sees aeiie Se 1.91 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FORE ST. G. F re‘ derick Schware- «cc. <. 75 
oUt ONE RIN ooo g ot ad re nap rsiniG) vs SRS odie Gia Snes WAGES Mena 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITE D ST ATES—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves....... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff ae 3.00 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Ellen Rogers.............. ee 1.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman ..................02000000: 5.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary 2.12 
PARR PORT Ui Y— Alice Alera «oo is i oss hase nos 8 be wb weee sonics 57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING Pp L ANS | (in forest organization) 

Ay AS ERECMALEN 05 550 5:02 is sas } EMEP EN eas PANE PER ee 2.10 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Mov on and N. C. Brown 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record.. 1.75 
STUDIES OF TREES—J. J. Levison.. : ; bein tors onertes 1.75 
ee ne: ROO ec 5 oo os Se Re Sarde ake wed wlele wigan Me .65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUC TUR: AL TIMBE R ~How: ard F. Weiss 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition) . 1.50 

on 


* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books 


forestry or related subjects upon request.—Editor. 
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In the National Forest Region 








Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical and applied 
forestry leading to the degree of Forest 
Engineer covers a period of two years 
and is open to students who have completed 
two years of college work, including a suf- 
ficient amount of Botany, Geology and Sur- 
veying. 
Graduate students may enter as candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 


Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College Reserve, 
6,000 acres of pine and spruce tim- 
berland on the borders of the Pike 
National Forest. Winter Term at 
Colorado Springs. 


For particulars address 


Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 








OMPLETE four-year undergrad- 
uate course in theoretical and 
applied forestry leading to the degree: 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
© Wide range of specilization offered— 


Logging Engineering 
Commercial Administration 
Forest Management 

City Forestry 


Dendropathology 

State Forestry 

Research 
§ Provision for four months’ field 
work—two following each of Freshman 
and Sophomore years—on McHatton 


Forest, a large forest estate in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Numerous 
excursions in Dendrology and Logging. 
Provision for practical work in special- 
ization during Junior-Senior vacation. 








For announcement address 


FOREST SCHOOL 
Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


The New York 
State College 
of Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
Post-graduate course to Master 
of Forestry. One year Ranger 
Course on the College Forest of 
1,800 acres at Wanakena in the 
Adirondacks. August Forest 
Camp on Raquette Lake open 
to any man interested in For- 
estry. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of 90 acres and 
excellent Library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 


For particulars address 


HUGH P. BAKER, D. Oec., Dean 








ATHENS, GEORGIA 




















Yale University 
Forest School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 








partment of Yale University. It is the oldest 

existing forest school in the United States and 
exceeds any other in the number of its alumni. A 
general two-year course leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry is offered to graduates of uni- 
versities, colleges and scientific institutions of high 
standing and, under exceptional conditions, to men 
who have had three years of collegiate training, 
including certain prescribed subjects. Men who are 
not candidates for the degree may enter the School as 
special students, for work in any of the subjects offered 
in the regular course, by submitting evidence that will 
warrant their taking the work to their own advantage 
and that of the School. Those who have completed 
a general course in forestry are admitted for research 
and advanced work in Dendrology, Silviculture, Forest 
Management, Forest Technology, and Lumbering. 
The regular two-year course begins the first week in 
July at the School camp near Milford, Pennsylvania. 


{J University Forest School is a graduate de- 





For further information address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











wn 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 
Pennsylvania State 


College 











estry, covering four years of 

college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, municipal and 
private forestry. 

Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 

Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools’’ as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Forestry on the successful com- 
pletion of one year’s work. 


A PROFESSSIONAL course in For- 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields :—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Chairman 
Cambridge :: Massachusetts 














AMERICAN FORESTRY’S ADVERTISERS 








82,100,000 
Feet of 
National 











Forest Timber 
For Sale 








Amount and Kinds. 
B. M.., 


green and dead lodgepole pine, 


82,100,000 
more or less, of 
Engelmann spruce and Alpine 


fir tie timber. 


Location.—Within the Wasatch 
National Forest, Utah, in 
Townships 1 and 2 
Ranges 11, 12 and 13 East, 
Salt Lake Meridian, on the 
watersheds of the East and 
West Forks of Blacks Fork. 


North, 


Stumpage Prices —Lowest rates 
considered, 10 cents each for 
ties and 1% cent per linear foot 


for mine timbers. 


Deposit.—With bid $4,000, to 
apply on purchase price if bid 
, 


is accepted, or refunded i 


rejected. Ten per cent may 
be retained as forfeit if the 
contract and bond are not 
executed within the required 


time. 


Se — f. Dey. ee “se 
k wal Date Jor Bids.- -Sealed bids 


will be received by the District 
Forester, Ogden, Utah, up to 
and including November 1, 


1915. 


The right to reject any and all 
bids 1s TeServe d. 

Before bids are submitted full 
information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from 
the District 
Utah. 


Forester, Ogden, 
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graphs; 


This Magnificent Volume on Horticulture 


A Regular $2.50 Book 





Trees, Shrubs, Vines 


Herbaceous Perennials 


By Kirkegaard, 
Botanical Gardens, Coy 
Its 410 pages are brimful of valuable data. 
Has sixty beautiful full page sepia photo- 
chapters on pruning, insect pests, 
etc., also an exhaustive planting list. 


We have picked up a limited 
quantity which we can let our 
readers have for 


Recently pul 
at the regular 
classrooms f 
Universities. 
few hundred 

$1.00 per copy 


and 


formerly director Royal 
ypenhagen, Denmark 
} 


Only $1.50 
blished it has been purchased 
of $2.50 for use in the 
f more than a score of State 
We can offer our readers a 

: : : . 


at this drastic reduction 























History of Forestry 








By B. E. FERNoW 
Dean of Forestry 
University of Toronto 


A book every student of 
Forestry should buy and 
without which no forest 
library is complete. 


506 pages, 8vo 
Price, $2.50, postpaid 


Address 


American Forestry Association 
Washington, D.C. 








Timber Cruising Booklets 


BILTMORE TIMBER TABLES 


biem forest finance 


Including solution of pri 

SOUTHERN TIMBER TABLES 

Southern Pine, Southern W1 

i lachian Timb S e 
mlock bark, estnut oak bark, Che 

acid wood. 
Po cents each 
Howard R. Krinbill, Fores! Enzinesy, Newburn, N.C. 


= = 

Use Press Clippings 

T will more than pay you to secure our extensive 

service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, Golf, 

Tennis, trade and personal, and receive the benefit 
of the best and most systematic reading of all papers 
and periodicals, here and abroad, at minimum cost. 
Why miss taking advantage for obtaining the best 
possible service in your line? 

Our service is taken by ai! progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is the 
card index for securing what you want and need, as 
every article of interest is at your daily command 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100 clippings 
at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Special rates quoted 
on Large Orders. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor Established 1888 
6 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 
Send for Our Desk Calendar 


stpaid, 25 cents each 

















